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Help  Your  Band 

Get  One  of  These  Fine  Drum  Major 

Twirling  Batons 

A  snappy  well  equipped  drum  major  is  the  pride  of  every  band.  No 
school  band  is  complete  without  one.  On  parade  a  strutting  major- 
domo  always  starts  the  applause.  Here  is  the  way  you  get  the  com¬ 
plete  drum  major’s  outfit  for  your  band  absolutely  free.  Go  out 
and  get  thirty-five  of  your  band  members  to  subscribe  to  The 
■'  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band 
Association.  A  full  year’s  subscription  costs  but  sixty  cents — Two- 
Quarters-and-a-Dime.  That  pays  for  ten  big  issues— every  month 
except  July  and  August.  Send  these  thirty-five  subs,  with  your 
remittance,  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN;  and  your  choice  of  these 
two  batons,  and  the  instruction  book,  “How  to  Twirl  a  Baton,’’ 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  postpaid  and  absolutely  free  of  cost. 

You  Get  More  Than  Your  Money’s  Worth 
You  Do  Not  Pay  Anything  for  the  Baton 

What  is  the  enrollment  of  your  band?  Fifty?  Maybe  a  hundred!  And  all  we 
ask  is  that  thirty-five  subscribe  to  the  finest  magazine  published  for  school 
musicians.  Only  sixty  cents  a  year.  Only  six  cents  a  month.  Every  issue  is  worth 
ten  times  that  amount.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  tells  you  in  stories  and  pictures 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  instrument;  how  to  march;  who  is  winning  the 
prizes;  how  to  organize  a  dance  band  or  a  drum  corps.  It  gives  you  all  the  news 
and  pictures  of  other  school  musicians  and  school  bands  and  orchestras.  You’ll 
lose  half  the  fun  of  being  a  school  musician  if  you  don’t  read  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 

Leading  directors  and  artists  will  tell  you  just  how  contest  numbers  should  be 
played — to  win.  You’ll  laugh  at  the  Jokes,  and  you’ll  get  a  thrill  when  you  see 
your  own  picture  or  a  story  about  yourself.  Every  issue  will  fascinate  you,  and 
you  will  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  And  there  are 
ten  big  issues,  all  for  60c  a  year,  only  6c  a  month. 

“How  to  Twirl  a  Baton” 
Instruction  Book  FREE 
with  Outfit 

The  instructions  in  this  book  are  written  especially 
for  the  layman  who  starts  from  “scratch”. 

Every  movement  has  its  illustration  and  diagram 
with  a  simplified  and  easy-to-understand  descrip¬ 
tion. 

It  is  possible  to  learn  the  secret  of  this  fascinating 
art  in  a  few  hours  of  practice  all  by  yourself. 

Can’t  you  imagine  the  “kick”  you’d  get  out  of  twirl¬ 
ing  a  shining  baton  out  in  the  back  yard  even  if  you 
never  intend  to  show  ’em  your  “stuff”  on  parade? 

Get  Results! 

Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent  in  subs  for  their  entire  enroll¬ 
ment — ^with  no  free  prize.  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  this  wonderful 
outfit  for  only  thirty-five  subs.  This  offer  is  limited.  Besides  you 
need  the  outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Get  this  over  for  your 
band.  You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 

The  School  Musician 

The  Junior  Baton,  illustrated  on  the  left,  is  made  of  a  new  metal  which  is  light,  yet  strong,  and  is 
chromium  plated  so  that  it  glistens  and  sparkles  in  daylight  or  under  electric  lights.  It  weighs 
but  sixteen  ounces  and  is  34  inches  long.  It  is  designed Jfor  straight  signal  work.  The  slutft  is 
*/A-inch  diameter,  is  correctly  balanced  and  weighted,  yet  ft  is  light  enough  so  that  it  will  not  tire 
either  boy  or  girl  on  a  long  parade.  The  ball  u  practically  unaentable.  You  rtuiy  handle  it.  use 
it,  and  abuse  it  without  worrying  even  if  you  do  drop  it  on  the  pavement. 

The  Spiral  Twirling  Baton  is  Just  like  the  signal  baton  except  that  it  is  specially  designed  and 
balanced  for  twirling.  Length  36  inches— weight  twenty-six  ounces.  With  the  instruction  book 
and  a  little  practice  any  boy  or  girl  can  quickly  master  the  art,  and  your  band  will  have  a  drum 
major  that  will  be  the  headline  attraction  of  the  outfit. 


Act  Now! 
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Next 

Month 


Feature  articles,  informa¬ 
tive,  instructive,  entertain¬ 
ing,  each  and  every  one 
worth  many  times  the  full 
year's  subscription  price, 
are  scheduled  for  coming 
issues  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 


AND  WE  REPEAT 


Cept.  JOHN  H.  BARABASH 
Dirmeior  of  Harrison  High 
School  Band,  Chicago, 


By  John  P.  Hamilton 

Born  of  talented  parents,  taught  to 
play  the  piano  when  but  a  child,  and 
now  himself  a  noted  teacher  of  the 
instrument,  Mr.  Hamilton  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  direct  system  by  which  he  can 
teach  any  normal  person  how  to  play 
the  piano,  "at  one  sitting".  He'll 
have  you  playing  at  least  one  tune, 
the  first  day.  Before  you  finish  read¬ 
ing  his  artiae  in  the  December  issue 
you'll  play  a  waltz,  even  if  you  have 
never  touched  a  piano  in  all  your  life. 
This  is  not  a  trick.  You  will  play  by 
note.  And  you  will  continue  to  ad¬ 
vance  even  as  rapidly  as  you  take 
this  first  step.  Don't  miss  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton's  amazing  article  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


Unsurpassed  in  music  excellence,  tonal 
beauty,  and  precision.  Captain  John  H. 
BaralMsh’s  Harrison  Technical  High 
School  Band,  Chicago,  swept  its  way  to 
First  Division,  Class  A,  in  the  1934 
National  Contest.  This  bimd  is  equipped 
exclusively  with  Ludwig  drums. 

No  matter  how  perfect  or  weU  equipped- 
a  drum  section  cannot  win,  alone,  a  con¬ 
test  for  its  band.  But  a  poorly  equipped 
drum  section  can  easily  lose  a  contest,  no 
matter  how  well  the  rest  of  the  hand  per¬ 
forms,  this  actually  happens  quite  onen. 
All  four  Class  A  and  Class  B  hands  mak¬ 
ing  First  Division,  and  the  only  Class  A 
and  Class  B  bands  making  First  Division 
in  the  last  National,  use  Ludwig  drums. 
The  entire  equipment  of  A.  R. 
McAllister’s  Joliet  Township  High 


School  Band  is  Ludwm.  Carleton  Stew¬ 
art’s  Mason  City  H.  S.  Band  has  eight 
snare  drums,  four  bass  drum^  and  tym- 
pani  by  Ludwig.  These  are  the  only 
three  hands  that  placed  in  First  Division. 
The  only  Class  B  band  to  place  in  First 
Division,  Hobart,  Ind.,  under  William 
ReveUi,  is  exclusively  Ludwig.  Many 
drum  soloists,  placing  in  ^rst  and 
Second  Divisions  play  Ludwigs.  You  can 
improve  your  drumming,  improve  your 
band  and  orchestra,  hy  the  exclusive  use 
of  Ludwig  drums. 

Send  the  coupon  helow  for  this  wonder¬ 
ful  free  catalog  of  Ludwig  drums  and 
equipment.  It’s  the  finest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  drum  hook  ever  published,  and 


Are  You  Acquainted 
with  the 

SARRUSOPHONE  ? 

By  Arthur  Olaf  Andersen 

If  you  have  not  yet  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  this  unique  instrument, 
you  will  feel  a  growing  friendship  for 
it  after  reading  Mr.  Andersen's  in¬ 
teresting  story.  And  he  tells  you  the 
very  things  you  want  to  know — an¬ 
swers  all  your  auestions,  before  you 
ask  them. 


LUDWIG  S  LUDWIG,  H15D  Ludwig  BMg.,  ieil-27  North  Uiicolw  Street.  Chicago 


And  dozens  more.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  qolden  nuggets  of  enlight¬ 
enment  ready  for  you  in  coming  issues 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Don't 
miss  a  single  issue,  and  watch  par¬ 
ticularly  for  December. 


WE  ARE 
MAKING  AMERICA 


Jo$*ph  A.  Gramaltpachar  it  in  hit  nighth 
year  of  public  tchool  mutic  intfniction.  For 
tha  patf  fiva  yaart  ha  hat  baan  diraefor  of 
mutic  in  fha  Crawfordtvilla,  Indiana,  Pub¬ 
lic  Schoolt.  Ha  it  in  charga  of  fha  band, 
orchatfra,  and  chorut  fhara. 

Ha  aamad  hit  A.  B.  dagraa  from  Buflar 
Univartify,  Indianapolit,  and  hit  B.  M.  da¬ 
graa  from  Arthur  Jordan  Contarvafory,  In¬ 
dianapolit.  Howavar,  much  wat  glaanad  at 
fha  National  Mutic  Camp  at  Intarlochan, 
whara  Mr.  Gramaltpachar  took  four  turn- 
mar  tchool  courtat,  ttudying  undar  many 


of  tha  outtfanding  muticiant  and  taachart 
in  tha  Unitad  Statat. 

During  ona  of  tha  tummar  courtat  at  tha 
National  Mutic  Camp,  ha  compotad  a  con- 
cart  march,  “Norway,”  which  wat  playad 
by  tha  camp  band  thit  patf  tummar  on  ona 
of  thair  Sunday  programt. 

Batidat  hit  public  tchool  taaching,  Mr. 
Gramaltpachar  it  on  tha  Extantion  and  Cor- 
ratpondanca  ttafF  of  tha  Indiana  Stata 
Taachart  Collaga  at  Tarra  Hauta,  Indiana. 
Ha  it  alto  a  mambar  of  Phi  Mu  Alpha,  na¬ 
tional  mutic  fratamity,  and  of  Dalta  Tau 


Dalta,  a  national  collaga  tocial  fratamity. 

In  tha  patf  Mr.  Gramaltpachar  hat  baan 
pratidanf  of  tha  Mutic  Saction  of  tha  In¬ 
diana  Stata  Taachart  Attociafion  and  vica- 
pratidant  and  pratidanf  of  tha  Indiana 
School  Band  and  Orchatfra  Attociafion,  thit 
yaar  baing  tha  ratiring  pratidanf. 

Hit  Crawfordtvilla  High  School  Band  and 
Orchatfra  hava  takan  part  in  tha  Stata 
Contattt  for  tha  latt  four  yaart,  tha  band 
qualifying  twica  to  taka  part  in  tha  Na¬ 
tional,  and  tha  orchatfra  qualifying  thraa 
timat. 
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FLUTE  FOR 
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W  This  flute  per¬ 
forms  miracles  in  youthful 
hands  because  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  play  whan  blown, 
wilhotd  the  customary  diffi¬ 
culty  to  gat  a  full  tone. 
Perfect  intonation;  perfect 
intervals;  easy  to  blow; 
beautifully  simple  in  de¬ 
sign.  Nickle  silver  body, 
light  in  weight,  heavily  sil¬ 
ver  plated,  rigid,  and  dur¬ 
able.  You'll  get  a  quicker 
start,  progreu  more  rap¬ 
idly,  and  play  better  with 
a  Pedlar  Custom-built  flute. 
Sea  your  dealer  or  write 
direct  for  more  information. 


m 


HARRY  PEDLER  &  GO.,  Inc. 


Custombuilt  Clarinets  and  Flutes 

Dept.  1102,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


The  Editor's  Easy  Chair 


After  300  Years,  What? 

•  Niueteen-thirty-flre  marks  the  300th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  high  (School  education  in  the  United  States. 
The  Boston  Latin  School  rang  its  first  bell  in  1635 
for  only  twelve  students.  There  are  now  20,000 
high  schools  in  the  United  States  with  over  6,000,- 
000  students.  The  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  of 
New  York  Is  said  to  be  the  largest  with  an  aver¬ 
age  enrollment  of  over  10,000. 

During  the  depression  the  teachers  had  to  in¬ 
crease  their  work  on  reduced  salaries,  and  the 
students  suffered  from  lack  of  equipment,  appro¬ 
priate  study  courses,  even  inadequate  space  for 
proper  instruction.  Meanwhile  high  school  enroll¬ 
ments  since  1930  have  increased  twenty-five  per 
cent. 

There  will  be  a  nationwide  celebration  ot  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  American  high  school, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  present  the  school  prob¬ 
lems  so  that  a  more  intelligent  public  attitude 
may  be  taken  toward  school  administration  and 
finances. 

A  Temple  Is  Built 

•  We  went  to  Mason  City  on  November  4  to  dedi¬ 
cate  its  new  temple  of  music,  a  unique  addition 
to  the  city’s  high  school  plant.  It  was  fitting  and 
proper  that  such  a  dedication  should  take  place. 
Even  from  a  purely  material  standpoint  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  its  own  testimony  of  praise  to  those  who 
have  made  it  possible.  It  has  been  ,said  that  Ma¬ 
son  City  is  the  first  high  school  to  have  an  ex¬ 
clusive  music  temple  such  as  this.  Just  what  that 
will  mean  to  the  education  mechanism  of  the  na¬ 
tion  is  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Certainly  Mason 
City  does  not  wish  to,  and  shall  not,  hold  its  ex¬ 
clusive  position  so  long. 

Music  is  pleasant  to  listen  to;  it  is  more  pleas¬ 
ant  to  produce;  but  it  is  what  goes  on  inside  the 
boy  or  girl  who  has  the  opportunity  to  study 
music  through  his  emotional,  untracked  adoles¬ 
cent  period  that  is  important.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  heroic  step  forward  Mason  City  has 
taken  in  acknowledging  the  importance  of  those 
finer  sensibilities  which  music  study  cultivates, 
is  of  vastly  greater  significance  than  the  material 
building  which  they  have  erected.  This  is  the 
real  temple  which  Mason  City  has  dedicated,  and 
it  extends  far  beyond  and  above  those  tile  walls. 
It  shines  forth  in  the  splendency  of  a  divine  idea 
which  those  men  were  first  able  to  capture,  and 
to  objectify  into  a  material  concept. 

To  the  materialist  this  real  temple  of  which  I 
speak  may  seem  a  spectre,  imperceptible,  vision¬ 


ary,  unfamiliar,  and  unsubstantial.  But  the  in¬ 
spired  idea  itself  is  alone  real  and  permanent,  and 
it  will  permeate  universal  consciousness  until  it 
is  recognized,  understood,  and  acknowledged  for 
the  truth  and  grace  that  it  represents. 

The  chief  atones  in  this  temple  are  harmony,  in¬ 
spiration,  and  love;  the  harmony  of  living  in  hu¬ 
man  relationships  with  honesty,  friendship,  use¬ 
fulness,  and  trust;  the  inspiration  that  elevates 
consciousness  above  and  beyond  the  crude  and 
ugly  and  common  and  mean  into  higher  and  more 
celestial  contemplations;  and  that  love  of  which 
the  Master  spoke,  which  is  the  active  principle  of 
all  science,  religion  and  art. 

The  grim  hand  of  time  will  one  day  crumble 
those  plaster  walls  to  dust,  but  the  divine  idea 
is  not  of  brick  and  plaster  to  be  destroyed. 


Join  the  Band  and  Graduate 

•  Student  mortality  in  tbe  bigb  school  has  been 
the  problem  of  school  administrators  for  the  past 
three  hundred  years.  Instrumental  music  instruc¬ 
tion  is  the  smartest  answer  that  haa  ever  been 
given  to  that  problem.  Put  a  boy  in  the  band; 
let  him  feel  that  thrill  of  pride  when  he  marches 
down  Main  Street  in  his  new  uniform;  give  him 
a  taste  of  good  music,  and  the  greater  Joy  of  creat¬ 
ing  it;  stimulate  his  ambition  to  return  trium¬ 
phant  from  a  National  Contest,  and  he  will  weigh 
these  thin|;s  heavily  against  the  seeming  boredom 
of  endless  school-room  confinement.  The  fascina¬ 
tion  of  the  rehearsal  hour  has  taken  prisoner 
those  impulsive  temptations  that  used  to  lure  rest¬ 
less  students  from  the  high  school  classes  and  nip 
graduation  in  the  bud.  School  boards  are  having 
to  build  larger  stages  for  commencement  exercises, 
where  instrumental  music  is  taught. 

The  band  and  orchestra  are  doing  more  to  keep 
boys  and  girls  in  high  school  to  the  finish,  than 
anything  else  that  has  ever  been  tried.  Instru¬ 
mental  music  study  and  practice  absorbs  that  ex¬ 
cessive  nervous  energy  of  youth,  in  those  danger¬ 
ous  years  of  untracked  thinking.  Get  in  the  band, 
if  you  can,  and  graduate  in  peace.* 


•  In  our  haste  to  get  the  October  issue  into  your 
hands  we  neglected  to  light  the  candles  for  the 
fifth  birthday  of  The  School  Mcsiciax.  The 
youngster  Is  gradually  outgrowing  its  rompers, 
but  he  certainly  kept  us  awake  nights,  those  first 
five  years. 


•  MUCH  CARE  SHOULD  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  selection  of  a  music 
teacher.  All  too  frequently  students 
find  their  teachers  by  the  simple 
method  of  consulting  a  telephone  book 
or  directory  which  contain  paid  adver¬ 
tisements  of  music  studios.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  lack  of  care  in  the  choos¬ 
ing  of  any  instructor,  many  “bad”  les¬ 
sons  are  given  every  day.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  now  only  of  your  private  instruc¬ 
tion,  outside  of  school. 

It  is  always  necessary  in  the  intel¬ 
ligent  selection  of  a  teacher  to  exam¬ 
ine  his  qualifications  and  credentials. 
In  doing  this,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  is  a  decided  difference  be¬ 
tween  performance  and  pedagogy. 
While  it  is  true  that  certain  fine  play¬ 
ers  are  also  good  teachers,  it  is  also 
a  fact  that  teaching  does  not  require 
performance  accomplishments.  As  a 
matter  of  facL  proficiency  in  teaching 
often  requires  so  much  study  and  ap¬ 
plication  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
to  teaching  practices  that  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  him  to  be  an  out¬ 
standing  performer. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  best  teachers  are  those 
who  have  specialized  in  teaching  by 
taking  courses  in  teaching  at  recog¬ 
nized  conservatories  and  colleges  or 
by  studying  privately  with  recognized 
masters  in  the  field.  Qood  teaching 
requires  a  personality  which  is  fitted 
to  the  idea  of  teaching.  All  too  fre¬ 
quently  people  who  have  huilt  reputa¬ 
tions  as  performers  open  studios  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  “cashing  in”  on 
their  reputations.  There  is  more  to 
being  a  teacher  than  merely  being 
the  star  of  the  “XTZ  Ooast-to-Coast 
Furniture  Hour.” 

After  care  has  been  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  an  Instructor,  the  les¬ 
sons  should  be  thoughtfully  evaluated. 

If  the  sum  total  of  your  instruction 
periods  involves  nothing  more  than 
the  detection  of  omitted  sharps  and 
missed  beats,  you  can  be  quite  certain 
that  you  are  not  getting  proper  in¬ 
struction.  Music  is  a  complicated  sub¬ 
ject,  the  various  phases  of  which  are 
closely  interrelated,  and  consequently 
the  good  lesson  must  bring  to  you  a 
better  understanding  of  that  which 
you  are  doing  in  respect  to  your  ulti¬ 
mate  goals.  Do  you  have  a  picture 
of  the  subject  as  a  unit?  Do  you  sec 
the  relationship  of  exercises,  scales, 
long  tones,  with  orchestral,  band  and 


What  Your 

MUSIC 

Teacher 

M.eans  to  You 

By 

David  Gornston 
B.  S.  M.  A. 

New  York  CHy 

•  •  • 

Many  articles  end  pamphlets  have  been 
distributed  by  governmental  and  commer¬ 
cial  agencies  describing  ways  and  means 
of  selecting  merchandise  and  services  so 
that  the  greatest  possible  value  may  be 
realised  from  one's  espenditures.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  was  written  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  of  assistance  to  music  students  in  "buy¬ 
ing"  instruction. 

•  •  • 

solo 'playing?  As  you  play,  do  you 
feel  yourself  growing  in  general  un¬ 
derstanding  and  musicianship? 

When  you  go  for  a  lesson,  you  go 
for  Information,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  major  portion  of 


the  time  be  devoted  to  explanations 
by  the  teacher  and  discussions  con¬ 
cerning  the  various  corrections  of¬ 
fered  by  him.  Your  lesson  should  be 
something  more  than  just  supervised 
practice.  Your  study  should  be  done 
at  home,  and  questions  formulated 
which  are  presented  to  the  teacher 
during  the  lesson.  The  good  teacher 
will  always  encourage  the  asking  of 
questions.  You  are  most  certainly  not 
getting  a  good  lesson  if  your  in¬ 
structor  under  a  barrage  of  questions 
becomes  evasive  or  irritated. 

A  good  teacher  will  always  give 
you  an  honest  appraisal  of  your  work. 
He  will  not  “kid”  you  along  merely 
to  hold  you  as  a  pupil.  If  you  get 
a  new  assignment  when  you  know 
definitely  that  your  previous  lesson 
was  poorly  prepared,  then  you  can  be 
sure  that  your  teacher  is  not  as  care¬ 
ful  and  exacting  as  he  should  be.  You 
must  remember  that  the  good  teacher 
is  the  one  who  requires  careful,  ac¬ 
curate  study.  Never  condemn  a 
teacher  because  he  is  “too  strict.” 

We  now  come  to  the  two  inevitable 
questions,  “How  long  shall  a  lesson 
be?”  and  “What  is  a  fair  price  for 
music  instruction?” 

Personally,  I  answer  the  first  query 
by  pointing  out  that  a  lesson  has  a 
natural  beginning  and  a  natural  end. 
It  is  quite  silly  to  say  that  a  lesson 
should  be  just  so  long  by  the  clock, 
no  more,  no  less.  Good  lessons  are 
not  governed  by  the  time  element  but 
by  the  logical  requirements  of  the  ex¬ 
planations  involved. 

Concerning  the  price  of  lessons,  lit¬ 
tle  can  be  said,  for  the  cost  is  deter¬ 
mined  hy  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
are  the  services  of  other  professionals, 
such  as  doctors,  lawryers,  etc.  The 
only  caution  that  I  would  make,  how¬ 
ever,  is  this;  be  certain  that  you  are 
paying  your  money  for  teaching  of 
fine  quality  and  not  merely  for  the 
popularity  of  the  teacher’s  name.  In 
paying  for  good  lessons,  you  should 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  fact  that 
you  are  paying  for  the  services  of  an 
expert  who  has  spent  as  much  money 
and  devoted  as  much  time  to  study  as 
has  a  fine  doctor,  engineer,  dentist, 
etc. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that, 
once  having  found  a  good  teacher,  you 
give  him  your  full  cooperation  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results 
from  his  expert  advice. 


M  us ic 

and 

Youth 

A  high  school  principal  sends  you  this  inspiring 
message,  out  oF  his  experience  and  observations 
oF  the  workings  oF  instrumental  music  instruction. 

J.  F.  SNODGRAS 

Principal,  Township  High  School,  Collinsville,  III. 


•  IN  A  RECENT  magazine  article  was 
this  significant  statement:  “There  is 
a  growing  conviction  that  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  now  to  help  youth,  and 
especially  that  section  of  youth  rep¬ 
resented  by  recent  graduates  from 
grade  and  high  schools,  the  country 
may  face  in  a  few  years  a  situation 
beside  which  the  present  crisis  will 
pale."  In  our  feverish  search  for  a 
way  out  of  our  present  economic  and 
social  morass  into  which  we  stupidly 
and  heedlessly  plunged,  we  are  very 
likely  to  overlook  a  significant  fact, 
that  if  we  do  not  provide  for  the 
proper  education  and  guidance  of 
youth,  it  is  certain  that  the  prosperity 
we  seek  will  prove  simply  a  mirage. 

In  emerging  from  this  period  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  distress  we  must  not  fail 
to  bring  with  us  those  fundamental 
values  of  life  which  are  indispensable 
to  our  happiness  and  well-being.  I 
refer  particularly  to  our  ideals  of 
truth,  honor,  Justice,  beauty,  and  the 
like;  to  our  time  proven  concepts  of 
morality,  decency,  and  right  human 
relationships;  to  the  retention  of  our 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
good;  and  to  our  belief  in  the  reality 
of  things  eternal.  There  is  a  great 
danger  that  youth  will  become  cynical, 
if  not  utterly  contemptuous,  in  their 
attitude  toward  worth-while  things  in 
life.  If  this  is  true,  or  becomes  a  fact, 
parents,  teachers  and  those  who  direct 
and  infiuence  youth  will  be  respon¬ 
sible. 

Youth  is  most  effectively  taught  by 
example.  We  cannot  inculcate  high 


ideals  and  standards  of  honesty  when 
so  large  a  proportion  of  American 
business  and  professional  life  is  built 
upon  fraud,  hypocrisy  and  deceit!  How 
can  we  expect  young  people  to  admire 
and  revere  beauty  when  adults  sur¬ 
round  them  with  ugliness  and  filth? 
Consider,  for  example,  the  music  of 
the  present  Excepting  all  too  few 
compositions,  the  product  of  the  age 
is  far  below  the  level  of  what  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  of  a  people  whose 
culture  and  achievements  in  other 
fields  are  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the 
world.  Perhaps  we  can  explain  the 
vulgarity  and  viciousness  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  song  by  pointing  out  that  such 
“music”  is  merely  a  refiection  of  this 
materialistic  age.  The  explanation 
goes  farther  than  that.  Low  tastes  in 
art,  putrid  rhyme,  and  sensuous  music 
is  due  primarily  to  the  failure  of  the 
teachers  of  youth  to  provide  proper 
education  in  these  subjects.  Why  is  it 
that  children  of  some  of  the  nations 
of  continental  Europe  sing  and  whis¬ 
tle  the  songs  and  arias  from  the  mas¬ 
ters,  while  in  America  even  the  lisp¬ 
ing  baby  begins  his  or  her  training  on 
“Barnacle  Bill,  the  Sailor”?  I  must 
confess  I  feel  a  particular  kind  of 
nausea  when  I  see  or  hear  a  tiny  tot 
of  six  or  eight  years  glorifying  the 
“Facts  of  Life”  in  song,  while  an  ador¬ 
ing  mother  sits  by  complacently,  ut¬ 
terly  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  "as 
the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s  Inclined”! 

We  do  not  need  to  argue  that  music 
is  indispensable  in  any  proper  educa¬ 
tional  program.  Any  person  of  intel¬ 


ligence  readily  admits  that  fact.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  to  begin  immediately 
to  provide  fullest  and  completest  facil¬ 
ities  for  adequate  musical  instruction. 
To  neglect  music  is  to  leave  out  of  the 
training  of  youth  one  of  the  widest 
avenues  to  genuine  culture.  It  is  high 
time  we  recognize  that  music,  as  one 
of  the  great  arts,  is  basic  in  our  whole 
educational  scheme. 

Let  us  consider  the  contribution 
which  music,  in  all  its  proper  fornu, 
brings  to  the  youth  of  our  day.  An 
educator  said  recently  that  the  “ex¬ 
cuse”  for  art  in  the  curriculum  of  our 
schools  is  that  it  brings  Joy,  and 
beauty,  and  harmony  into  the  lives  of 
youth.  It  is  true  that  other  subjects 
make  a  definite  contribution  to  this 
end.  But  music  has  a  peculiar  kind  of 
Joy  and  beauty  and  harmony  that 
nothing  else  can  bring.  We  cannot 
and  must  not  leave  the  discovery  of 
these  things  to  chance.  >\e  must  be 
sure  that  youth  shall  have  its  rightful 
inheritance. 

A  story  is  told  concerning  an  early 
experience  in  the  life  of  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  foremost  sculptors  that  illus¬ 
trates  the  fact  that  youth  must  be 
taught  the  beauties  and  Joys  of  life. 
The  young  artist,  with  his  wife  and 
small  child,  was  spending  the  summer 
in  an  art  colony  in  the  country.  In 
that  place,  the  sunsets  were  particu¬ 
larly  beautiful.  Evening  after  evening 
the  group  of  artists  would  assemble 
on  a  favorable  spot  to  watch  the  sun¬ 
sets,  and  to  transfer  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  closing  day  to  canvas.  A 
young  girl,  a  member  of  the  family 
with  whom  the  young  artist  and  his 
wife  and  child  were  living,  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  serve  as  nursemaid  for  the 
baby.  To  her  youthful  mind  these  ar¬ 
tists  were  a  very  peculiar  folk.  Their 
language  was  strange,  foreign.  Their 
spirited  conversations  about  form  and 
color  and  matters  that  so  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  artists  was  too  deep,  too  vague 
to  understand.  Little  by  little  she  be¬ 
gan  to  grasp  the  meanings  revealed 
by  the  lively  discussions  about  her. 
One  evening,  as  the  young  artist  and 
his  wife  prepared  to  go  to  the  hill  top, 
the  nurse  girl  timidly  approached  the 
artist-mother  and  asked  to  accompany 
them  to  view  the  sunset.  Permission 
was  quickly  and  gladly  given.  “But 
why  do  you  wish  to  go?”  asked  the 
mother.  “To  see  the  sunset  you  say 
is  so  beautiful,”  replied  the  girl.  “Ton 
know  we  never  had  beautiful  sunsets 
until  you  came.” 

What  can  be  done  to  provide  our 
young  people  with  an  opportunity  to 
learn  about  the  Joy  and  beauty  and 
loveliness  there  is  to  be  found  in 
life?  One  splendid  example  is  to  be 
found  in  a  number  of  high  schools. 
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Bands,  orchestras,  glee  clubs,  choruses, 
and  classroom  work  in  music  are  of¬ 
fered  in  many  schools.  One  need  but 
visit  the  band  and  orchestra  contests, 
or  listen  to  the  really  fine  choruses 
that  many  schools  have  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  splendid  musical  train¬ 
ing  many  fortunate  young  people  re¬ 
ceive.  Interest  in  this  kind  of  work 
is  rapidly  spreading.  It  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  for  schools  of  less  than 
one  hundred  enrollment  to  have  a 
small  band  or  orchestra  and  to  provide 
training  in  chorus  work. 

Another  example  is  the  work  in  mu¬ 
sic,  both  in  public  schools  and  com¬ 
munity  life,  promoted  by  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Music  Clubs.  They  have  sensed 
the  need  of  the  underprivileged  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  land  and  have  turned 
their  attention  from  their  own  pleas¬ 
ure  exclusively  to  community  service, 
and  are  energetically  supporting  music 
in  the  public  schools,  and  promoting 
musical  organizations  and  musical 
training  for  people  who  have  talent 
for  and  an  interest  in  the  musical  arts. 
Further,  the  Federated  Clubs  are  find¬ 
ing  employment  for  many  young  ar¬ 
tists  through  planned  recitals  and  con¬ 
certs  for  the  schools  and  the  public. 
The  emphasis  Is  not  so  much  on  the 
promotion  of  musical  talent  for  the 
few,  but  the  development  of  musical 
gifts  for  all.  Forward  looking  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  administrators,  as  well 
as  other  progressively  minded  persons, 
are  not  unaware  of  the  profound 
truth  found  in  Grey’s  “Elegy”: 

“Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean 
bear. 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  un¬ 
seen. 

And  icaste  its  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air.” 

Lest  this  be  all  too  true  of  many 
boys  and  girls,  the  school  people  and 
patrons  must  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  discover,  stimulate,  and  de¬ 
velop  talents  that,  without  this  aid, 
would  most  likely  remain  forever 
buried. 

In  a  recent  metropolitan  newspaper 
a  cartoon  appeared  which  depicted 
most  clearly  the  contribution  which 
musical  instruction  can  and  may  bring. 
The  first  picture  was  that  of  our  na¬ 
tion’s  leaders  in  session.  All  was  con¬ 
tusion,  wrangling,  disputes;  acrimon¬ 
ious  debate  filled  the  great  audience 
chamber.  Without  stood  the  anxious 
and  disturbed  millions,  waiting  for 
some  final  and  definite  word  that 
would  calm  their  fears  and  restore 
their  hope  and  faith  in  the  future.  The 
title  of  this  picture — "As  It  Is” — ^re¬ 
ferred  to  the  present  state  of  co¬ 
operation  among  leaders  in  national 


"In  emerging  from  this  period  of  confusion  and  distress  we  must  not  fail 
to  bring  with  us  those  fundamental  values  of  life  which  are  indispensable 
to  our  happiness  and  well-being.  I  refer  particularly  to  our  ideals  of  truth, 
honor,  justice,  beauty,  and  the  like;  to  our  time  proven  concepts  of 
morality,  decency,  and  right  human  relationships;  to  the  retention  of  our 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good;  and  to  our  belief  in  the  reality 
of  things  eternal.  There  is  a  great  danger  that  youth  will  become  cynical, 
if  not  utterly  contemptuous,  in  their  attitude  toward  worth-while  things 
in  life.  If  this  is  true,  or  becomes  a  fact,  parents,  teachers,  and  those  who 
direct  and  influence  youth  will  be  responsible."  »  >  >  >  > 


In  CollinivilU,  Illinois,  Township  High  School  there  is  an  enrollment  of  683,  and  of 
these  144  a-e  in'  the  band  and  orchestra.  The  music  work  of  the  school  has  the  whole 
hearted  support  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  community. 


aflairs.  But  what  a  different  sort  of 
picture  was  the  second!  It  revealed 
a  great  symphony  orchestra,  every 
man  in  his  place,  instrument  poised, 
eyes  on  the  director,  who,  standing 
alert,  tense,  eager,  with  baton  raised, 
was  about  to  give  the  signal  which 
would  fiood  the  air  with  the  melody, 
harmony,  and  the  sheer  beauty  of  a-. 
Beethoven  sonata!  This  picture  needed 
no  title,  but  we  g;lve  it  one — “As  It 
Should  Be” — referring  again  to  what 
our  national  leaders  could  do  if  they 
but  knew  or  sensed  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  perfect  symphony. 


Men  and  women  in  every  day  life 
do  not  learn  cooperation  by  accident. 
It  must  be  taught.  We  learn  by  doing. 
I  know  of  no  finer  way  to  fix  perma¬ 
nently  the  cooperative  idea  than 
through  training  in  band,  orchestra  or 
chorus.  The  essential  elements  of 
good  citizenship  are  more  effectively 
developed  there,  in  my  judgment, 
than  any  course  in  “civics”  could  pos¬ 
sibly  provide.  This  fact  alone  justifies 
such  musical  organizations  in  our 
schools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  joy  and 
beauty  it  brings  into  the  life  of  the 
students  themselves. 
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Orchestra’s  JOB 
in  the  Operetta 


By  DON  WILSON 

Co-author  of  "Musico-Dramatic  Production" 


•  AN  ORCHESTRA  HAS  become  al¬ 
most  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  well- 
ordered  school  operetta  production.  A 
few  years  ago  most  schools  were  un¬ 
able  to  assemble  an  instrumental  group 
sufficiently  well  routined  to  handle  a 
first  class  accompaniment.  The  great 
progress  along  this  line  has  added 
greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  ama¬ 
teur  shows. 

E<ren  with  capable  instrumentalists, 
there  are  many  problems  confronting 
a  director  in  the  “pit”  which  are  not 
found  in  concert  or  band  work.  First 
of  all  there  is  the  matter  of  seating 
the  orchestra  so  as  to  obtain  good 
balance  of  tone.  While  any  seating 
arrangement  must  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  players,  space  available 
and  acoustics  of  the  auditorium,  there 
is  a  fairly  uniform  plot  which  may  be 
followed.  The  accompanying  diagram 
shows  an  arrangement  that  has  proved 
practical  in  many  cases. 


The  orchestra  should  enter  in  a 
body  shortly  before  the  Overture,  al¬ 
lowing  time  enough  to  get  thoroughly 
tuned  up.  If  the  players  straggle  in 
and  tune  up  individually  the  audience 
will  soon  become  impatient.  Frequent¬ 
ly  the  instruments,  being  brought  in 
from  the  outside,  are  cold  and  need 
some  time  to  be  brought  to  room  tem¬ 
perature.  This  accounts  for  a  good 
many  discordant  overtures.  If  at  all 
IKWsible  it  is  better  to  leave  the  in¬ 
struments  in  the  auditorium  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  performance.  Elven 
if  a  guard  has  to  be  left  to  watch  them 
it  is  effort  well  expended. 

As  soon  as  the  orchestra  starts  the 
tuning  process  the  audience  turns 
from  conversation  to  watching  the 
stage.  If  too  long  an  interval  elapses 
between  the  entrance  of  the  players 
and  the  overture  an  air  of  impatience 
is  aroused  which  may  take  some  time 
to  counteract. 


If  the  tympani  and  bass  players 
need  extra  time  to  put  their  instru¬ 
ments  in  order  they  should  do  so  long 
before  the  scheduled  time  for  start¬ 
ing.  They  should  then  leave  the  pit 
and  make  their  appearance  with  the 
rest  of  the  group. 

The  Director,  of  course,  does  not 
appear  until  Just  in  time  to  take  up 
the  baton  for  the  Overture.  He  should 
enter  briskly  without  ostentation.  As 
soon  as  he  is  at  his  desk  the  house 
lights  should  be  dimmed  and  the  Over¬ 
ture  commenced.  Too  much  import¬ 
ance  cannot  be  attached  to  starting  a 
performance  on  time.  Any  indication 
of  lack  of  confidence  at  the  opening 
of  a  show  makes  a  bad  impression  on 
tbe  audience.  If  the  Director  gives 
evidence  of  knowing  what  he  is  about 
and  has  the  orchestra  under  perfect 
control,  the  listeners  will  breathe  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  sink  back  in  their 
chairs  to  enjoy  the  show.  It  must 
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not  be  overlooked  that  any  audience 
is  a  bit  anxious  at  an  amateur  “first 
night."  While  they  do  not  expect  pro¬ 
fessional  precision  and  polish  they 
certainly  do  enjoy  having  the  show 
start  “with  a  bang.” 

When  the  overture  has  been  played 
it  is  usually  advisable  to  turn  on  the 
“house”  lights  for  a  few  minutes  in 
order  to  allow  time  to  seat  late-com- 
ers.  This  gap  should  be  very  brief 
or  the  interest  of  the  audience  will 
wane. 

Once  the  show  has  started,  the  most 
important  quality  of  both  musical  and 
dramatic  work  is  perfect  timing.  There 
is  always  one  definite  tempo  at  which 
a  given  number  should  be  taken  in 
order  to  be  most  effective.  It  is  dis¬ 
astrous  to  let  a  singer  establish  his 
own  tempo,  forcing  the  conductor  and 
orchestra  to  limp  querously  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  land  a  few  chords  before 
the  vocalist  takes  another  leap.  Some 
singers,  even  very  proficient  ones,  are 
notoriously  bad  at  rhythm  and  count¬ 
ing  time.  For  this  reason  the  con¬ 
ductor  must  determine  just  what  is 
to  be  the  procedure  and  then  see  that 
everyone  follows  him. 

In  beating  time  in  the  pit  it  is  well 
to  make  the  movements  clear  rather 
than  ornate.  “Beating  out”  the  meas¬ 
ures  in  too  great  detail  is  confusing 
to  those  on  the  stage  and  annoying 
to  those  in  the  audience  who  may  be 
in  line  with  the  movements.  A  good 
strong  down  beat  will  usually  keep 
the  various  elements  together.  If  the 
rehearsals  have  been  properly  carried 
out  there  should  be  little  left  to  chance 
on  the  night  of  the  performance. 

Much  trouble  in  first  night  perform¬ 
ances  comes  from  attempts  to  alter 
tempi  set  in  rehearsal.  If  a  number 
has  been  rehearsed  slowly  because 
the  dancers  found  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  with  the  parade  it  is  fatal  to  try 
to  speed  it  up  the  night  of  the  show. 
It  is  better  to  establish  definitely  the 


If  is  vary  important  that  tha  orchastra 
ba  saatad  in  tha  pit  to  qiva  the 
proper  bland  to  tha  ensensble.  Here 
is  tha  standard  seating  arrangement 
for  a  twenty-five  or  thirty  piece 
orchastra. 


speed  at  which  each  number  will  be 
taken  and  then  stick  to  it.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  all  show  numbers 
are  fast,  but  in  varying  degree.  There 
must  be  a  lift  and  punch  even  in  the 
comparatively  slow  numbers. 

Each  production  number  must  be 
worked  toward  a  climax,  which  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  distinct  variation  in 
volume  or  movement.  Mere  loudness, 
or  an  abrupt  stop,  does  not  provide  a 
climax,  altho  both  devices  are  useful. 

Encores,  if  they  are  permitted  at  all, 
should  be  short  and  a  little  brisker  in 
movement  than  the  original  rendition. 
Of  course  there  are  many  means  of 
giving  novel  touches  to  encores,  such 
as  additional  voices,  different  musical 
arrangement  or  dance  variations. 
Some  sort  of  dressing  up  is  needed, 
for  repetition  unadorned  grows  very 
tiresome. 

In  accompanying  solos  the  orchestra 
must  naturally  be  somewhat  subdued. 
However,  there  is  a  common  tendency 
to  cut  the  accompaniment  too  low  in 
volume.  This  leaves  the  singer  un¬ 
certain  and  tremulous  as  a  result  of 
which  he  also  diminishes  the  volume. 
The  combined  effect  is  a  hoarse 
pianissimo  with  an  utter  lack  of  dra¬ 
matic  effect.  A  good,  full  resonant 
accompaniment  on  the  contrary  will 
support  the  voice,  give  the  singer  ccm- 
fidence  and  help  put  the  number  over. 

While  the  strings  furnish  a  large 
part  of  the  accompaniment  the  other 
choirs  must  not  be  neglected.  Wood¬ 
winds  (when  the  parts  are  not  too 
high),  saxophones  and  brass  judicious¬ 
ly  muted  are  all  useful  in  adding  color. 
A  singer  when  sustaining  a  high  note 
may  be  supported  by  an  orchestral 
tutti  without  loss  to  the  solo  voice  if 
the  accompaniment  is  sufficiently  sepa¬ 
rated  in  pitch  from  the  solo. 

Some  operettas  present  special  prob¬ 
lems.  For  instance,  in  "Tune  In"  it  is 
necessary  for  the  pit  orchestra  to  play 
through  a  fifteen  minute  radio  pro¬ 
gram.  This  Involves  “playing  under” 
announcements,  the  use  of  special 
sound  effects,  and  careful  attention  to 
all  cues.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  show  if  a  “studio 
orchestra”  could  be  used  on  the  stage 
during  the  radio  program. 


However,  the  Musical  Director  must 
solve  these  special  problems  in  his 
own  way,  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  talent  at  his  disposal  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  he  is  working. 

Some  Pointers  on  the  Use  of  Instruments 

First  violin  parts  are  more  effective 
doubled  in  octaves  than  played  in 
unison. 

Any  number  of  muted  strings  may 
be  used  with  light  voices  without 
“covering”  the  vocal  line. 

Horn  cues  for  trumpets  or  trom¬ 
bones  can  be  played  effectively  by  cov¬ 
ering  part  of  the  bell  with  the  hand 
or  playing  into  a  hat. 

Oboe  cues  may  be  played  on  a  trum¬ 
pet  with  regular  mute. 

The  four  most  important  instru¬ 
ments  in  a  pit  orchestra  are  piano, 
drums,  first  violin  and  first  trumpet. 
They  set  the  rhythm  and  carry  the 
main  melodic  line.  These  players 
should  be  most  carefully  chosen  and 
rehearsed. 

Any  instrumentalist  who  cannot 
play  all  of  his  part  should  be  allowed 
to  play  only  the  portions  that  are  ac¬ 
ceptable.  This  is  especially  true  of 
such  instruments  as  the  trombone  and 
others  having  a  “long”  tone.  The 
more  penetrating  the  tone  the  smaller 
the  slip  in  technique  necessary  to  spoil 
the  effect. 

Frequently  wind  parts  are  marked 
“2nd  time  only.”  This  is  intended  to 
build  up  the  second  chorus  and  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  lyric  will  be  heard  at 
least  once.  Players  must  constantly 
be  watched  on  this  point  for  they 
often  disregard  the  direction  in  order 
to  play  as  much  as  possible.  If  the 
orchestra  is  used  “full”  all  the  tim^ 
there  is  slight  chance  for  variation. 

Violin  parts,  especially  modem  First 
Chair  parts,  are  written  divisi  for  two 
or  three  players.  There  is  «  tendency 
for  all  to  play  the  top  line  containing 
the  melody.  Considerable  effect  is 
lost  by  omitting  the  inner  parts. 

Choral  directors,  in  leading  both 
singers  and  orchestra,  usually  find  it 
necessary  to  make  considerable 
change  in  their  baton  technic.  The 
delicate  shading,  frequent  tempo 
changes,  and  conducting  of  phrases 
rather  than  measures — all  highly  ef¬ 
fective  in  choral  conducting — are  not 
practical  with  an  orchestra.  The  first 
consideration  is  to  keep  all  together. 

In  Chapter  XIII  of  Musico-Dramatic 
Producing  will  be  found  a  more  com¬ 
plete  treatment  of  the  problems  of  the 
Musical  Director  in  operetta  produc¬ 
tion.  However,  observance  of  the  sug- 
.i^estions  given  in  this  brief  article  will 
clear  up  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
confront  the  amateur  orchestra  in  its 
contribution  to  the  musical  show. 
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ing  music,  is  composed  of  Jack 
Cufhbortson,  principal;  Jack 
Savage,  Georg*  Robinson,  and 
Milton  Stocking. 


The 


Theory  and  Practice 

of  the  BRASS 


QUARTET 


•  SINCE  THE  APPEARANCE  of  the 
Winfield  Brass  Quartet  in  the  National 
and  in  several  contests  leading  up 
to  it  there  has  been  a  considerable 
number  of  inquiries  which  I  should 
like  to  answer  in-toto  through  this 
ijiedium,  if  I  can  do  such  without  giv¬ 
ing  an  impression  of  ego  molto  allar- 
gando,  or  without  an  impression  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  corporal.  The  in¬ 
quiry  breaks  itself  into  two  divi¬ 
sions  mainly,  as  to  instrumentation 
and  as  to  repertoire. 

In  the  National  we  played  the  3rd 
movement,  Reflective,  exotic,  and  the 
4th  movement.  Allegro  firmato,  of 
Mr.  Francis  McKay’s  Suite  for  Brass 
Quartet.  People  who  were  familiar 
with  the  Rochester  and  the  Eastman 
Theater  orchestras  a  few  years  ago 
and  have  since  followed  the  trend  of 
serious  theater  and  movietone  are  no 
doubt  familiar  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
McKay.  This  Suite  was  written  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  Winfleld  quartet  in 
1933,  the  score  bearing  such  inscrip¬ 
tion. 

Some  tew  years  back  I  was  with 
Mr.  McKay  listening  to  a  string  of 
brass  quartets  appearing  in  the  North¬ 
east  Missouri  high  school  contests, 
and  at  the  time  he  asked  me  several 
questions,  the  imports  of  which  were 


why  did  the  quartets  all  play  homo- 
phonic  songs  or  arranged  piano  tunes, 
why  not  legitimate  quartet  music  con¬ 
ceived  for  the  brasses,  and  why  did 
they  use  instrumentations  of  such 
apparent  misfit  My  reply  was  that 
so  far  as  I  knew  there  existed  no 
authentic  brass  literature  excepting  in 
a  few  isolated  German  and  Russian 
cases,  which  were  unknown  to  the 
average  high  school,  and  that  these  in 
the  main  were  in  only  one  conception 
range  of  the  brasses,  exclusive  of  the 
horn  quartets  of  Tcherepnin.  To 
which  he  replied  that  he  would  then 
write  some. 

The  incident  was  forgotten  in  my 
mind  until  some  years  later  I  received 
without  warning  the  score  to  this 
Suite.  It  is  in  four  movements,  con¬ 
ceived  and  composed  for  the  brass, 
each  movement  being  in  a  character¬ 
istic  lie  of  the  brass  expressive  range. 
The  1st  is  a  Martiale,  the  2nd  a  mod¬ 
erate  song  form,  defeating  the  homo- 
phonic  monotony  by  use  of  the  true 
“quatuor”  harmonization.  The  other 
two  movements  were  mentioned  above. 
The  3rd  is  a  delicious  morsel  which 
has  never  failed  to  draw  the  audi¬ 


ence.  It  makes  use  of  full  sordino  and 
places  the  subtlety  of  brass  work  on 
a  par  with  that  of  strings.  (This  con¬ 
dition  was  mentioned  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Judge  in  his  criticism.)  The 
4th  is  a  true  finale  of  brilliance  and 
breadth.  The  composition  and  con¬ 
tent  is  distinctively  American  and  in 
point  of  modernity  might  be  placed 
between  Wagner  and  Dukas.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  successful  use  of  the  Suite  by 
the  Winfleld  Quartet,  Mr.  Richard 
Kountz,  the  acute  editor  of  Witmark 
and  Sons,  who  has  been  specializing 
in  wood  and  brass  ensemble,  pur¬ 
chased  the  work — making  it  now 
readily  available  to  any  quartet  that 
would  be  interested  in  playing  it. 

Mr.  Tom  Seymour,  principal  of  the 
Winfleld  Quartet,  plays  a  Kruspe  dou¬ 
ble  horn  in  the  Wendler  model,  alter¬ 
nating  between  the  No.  10  and  No.  16 
Bach  mouthpieces  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  job.  Mr.  Carman 
Ellinger,  trumpet,  uses  a  Bach  Stradl- 
varius  with  the  No.  7  mouthpiece. 
Mr.  Francis  Warburton,  playing  the 
upper  trombone  part,  used  a  Conn 
.500  bore  with  a  Bach  No.  12  mouth¬ 
piece.  Mr.  Jack  Savage,  playing  the 
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lower  trombone  part,  uses  a  Bach 
.525  bore  with  the  Bach  Clarke  mouth¬ 
piece.  We  formerly  used  a  .500  on 
the  bass  with  a  .475  on  the  inner, 
hut  found  better  progression  of  tim¬ 
bre  with  the  dimensions  outlined 
above.  For  the  present  season  the 
inner  has  been  replaced  with  a  Bach 
.500  with  No.  12C  mouthpiece,  giv¬ 
ing.  we  believe,  a  better  blend  and 
better  t<mbre  progression. 

That  this  instrumentation  should  be 
deemed  strange  is  in  itself  strange 
as  it  is  that  which  was  set  upon  by  the 
Russian  Five  as  the  best  combination 
for  a  chamber  organization  in  brass. 
The  noon  hour  before  the  quartet 
played  in  Des  Moines  we  went  over 
to  the  Baptist  Church  and  put  in  a 
rehearsal.  This  rehearsal  was  at¬ 
tended,  before  its  close  at  least,  by 
at  least  two  other  coaohes  of  compet¬ 
ing  quartets.  As  we  left  the  church 
and  emerged  upon  the  sweltering  in¬ 
ferno  that  was  High  Street  on  that 
day,  in  search  of  some  of  that  fa¬ 
mous  Iowa  food,  one  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  told  us  that  what  we  were  doing 
was  very  interesting  but  that  with 
such  a  straccicalando  combination  we 
could  not  hope  for  much  of  a  rating. 

This  was  somewhat  discouraging, 
coming  as  it  did  on  top  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  handed  down  by  the  adjudicators 
in  our  own  State  Contest.  These  ad¬ 
judicators  made  some  remarks  on 
blend,  and  at  least  two  of  them  rec¬ 
ommended  the  replacing  of  our  trum¬ 
pet  with  a  cornet.  Part  of  this  we 
justified  on  the  basis  that  the  balance 
of  judgment  was  undoubtedly  vocal, 
but  part  of  it  we  were  at  loss  to  ex¬ 
plain  due  to  the  fact  that  we  played 
a  Moussorgsky  score,  the  judges 
holding  the  score,  which  was  plainly 
marked  “trumpet.”  It  is  extremely 
possible  that  Moussorgsky  knew  of 
the  existence  of  the  cornet,  even 
something  of  its  characteristics. 

Also  I  have  often  wondered  if  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  true 
tonal  blend  and  sloppy  part  progres¬ 
sion  with  a  super-width  of  intonation 
band  is  plainly  enough  delineated. 
However  after  a  hurried  conference 
we  decided  to  stay  in  Des  Moines  and 
play  despite  the  discouraging  news. 

Following  our  emergence  upon 
High  Street  we  arrived  at  a  cafeteria, 
and  although  the  boys  had  been  in¬ 
structed  not  to  eat  anything  that 
might  possibly  give  an  acidic  reaction 
“Pup”  Ellinger  somehow  came  out  of 
the  line  with  a  large  beaker  of  orange 
juice.  Seymour  as  the  “Mussohitler” 
of  the  quartet  ordained  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  allow  such  folly  and 
further  pointed  out  that  it  was  some¬ 
what  discourteous  to  be  a  guest  of 
Iowa  and  specialize  in  California 
products — appointing  the  two  remain¬ 


ing  to  remove  the  offending  liquid  and 
to  replace  it  with  a  mug  of  good  milk 
from  the  local  contented  Holsteins — 
and  to  make  certain,  attend  its  pour¬ 
ing  down.  Such  was  accomplished 
much  t»  the  merriment  of  several 
contestants  from  other  places  who 
were  at  the  time  and  place  also  prac¬ 
ticing  the  gastronomic  art. 

Following  their  lunches  the  boys 
dispersed  to  their  quarters  for  a  lip- 
nap  and  later  in  the  afternoon  were 
fortunate  in  playing  for  an  adjudi¬ 
cator  who  is  blest  with  an  acute  sense 
of  hearing  and  to  whom  there  is  no 
unplumbed  mystery  in  brass,  a  man 
who  is  held  in  high  esteem  wherever 
blechblasers  convene,  Mr.  Karl  King. 

The  theory  of  this  instrumentation 
lies  in  the  use  of  a  primary  hard-bore 
tone  with  the  horn  as  a  foil.  The 
horn  in  its  native  state  is  of  course 
soft-bore,  but  it  will,  as  almost  any¬ 
one  with  a  normal  sense  of  hearing 
knows,  blend  with  anything — includ¬ 
ing,  Dieu  et  Diable,  the  skirted  xylo¬ 
phone,  better  known  as  the  marimba. 
To  use  a  comet  in  this  combination 
would  not  do  so  well,  as  the  quartet 
then  becomes  a  balance  of  soft- 
against-hard  bores.  Strange,  this  is  a 
balance  that  cannot  be  used. 

The  success  of  the  modem  the¬ 
atrical-dance  combination  of  three 
comets  and  two  trombones  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  bore  balance  is  foiled 
by  the  third  comet.  Grofe  has  stated 
that  his  ideal  orchestra  would  con¬ 
tain  a  quartet  of  each  instmment. 
Whether  he  used  cornets  or  trum¬ 
pets  would  not  matter  in  our  con¬ 
sideration,  in  that  cornets  would  form 
a  primary  with  horns,  or  trumpets 
likewise  with  trombones. 

Tschaikowsky  in  his  mastery  of 
tonal  coloring  had  this  worked  out 
to  a  nicety,  calling  often  for  three 
trombones  and  two  trumpets  with 
four  horns  and  two  cornets.  Sad  to 
say  amateur  organizations  rarely  play 
him  in  this  manner,  and  although  the 
Italian  Caprice  was  scored  in  this 
manner  it  was  not  played  so  in  the 
National  or  the  States  that  we  heard. 
The  resultant  difference  can  only  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  heard  as 
scored.  The  rhythmic  motif  of  the 
Presto  sounded  alternately  on  tram- 
pets  and  cornets  is  effective.  Played 
only  on  one  instrument  the  effect  is 
lost.  Did  this  have  to  be  performed 
on  one  or  the  other,  1  should  think 
the  cornet  would  have  been  the  bet¬ 
ter  choice. 

The  expressive  range  of  the  cornet 
tone  is  greater  and  permits  some 
adjustment.  By  the  use  of  two  cor¬ 
nets  open  and  two  half-sordino  the 
effect  would  have  been  nearer  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Tschaikowsky,  whereas  the 
trumpet  cannot  in  anywise  be  ad¬ 


justed  to  approximate  the  cornet. 
Also  the  sounding  of  the  Carnival 
theme  on  trumpets  leaves  something 
to  be  desired,  as  the  Carnival  is  no¬ 
toriously  the  property  of  the  cornet. 
Further  as  the  comet  is  the  known 
weakness  of  the  Italian  coloratura 
brassist  the  general  atmosphere  would 
ask  for  the  adjustment  of  the  com¬ 
poser. 

These  remarks  on  the  Caprice  are 
not  meant  as  criticism  of  any  individ¬ 
ual  group  or  of  groups,  as  we  heard 
the  Caprice  performed  a  number  of 
times  in  the  contests  leading  up  to 
the  National.  If  there  is  any  criti¬ 
cism  at  all  implied  it  is  directed  here¬ 
by  at  the  hacked-up  American  arrange¬ 
ments  of  large  orchestral  works,  de¬ 
signed  for  five  pieces  and  mandolin 
obbligato.  The  net  result  is  about  the 
same  as  the  same  works  reduced  for 
tuba  and  piccolo  with  added  effects  on 
diatonic  washtubs. 

In  our  matter  of  timbre-balance  it 
remained  for  Wagner  to  split  hairs, 
calling  in  the  tuba  as  an  integral  voice 
and  shifting  the  balance  here  and 
there  by  the  interspersion  of  extra 
tubas  in  both  bores,  even  in  sets  of 
four.  Two  tmmpets  and  two  trom¬ 
bones  would  be  a  good  quartet  combi¬ 
nation  except  for  two  conditions:  The 
monotony  of  tonal  color  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  any  length — the  insufficiency 
in  range  of  the  inner  trumpet,  block¬ 
ing  any  successful  attempt  to  dovetail 
the  score. 

In  this  same  trend,  the  lower  range 
of  the  trampet  and  the  upper  of  the 
trombone  are  not  in  any  too  good 
agreement,  calling  up  Lockwood’s  prin¬ 
ciple  of  instrumentation  in  which  he 
states  that  it  is  better  to  give  the 
upper  extremities  of  the  trombone  to 
the  last  trumpet,  and  vice-versa,  the 
lower  range  of  the  trumpet  being 
somewhat  fuzzy,  thus  substantiating 
our  premise  and  guaranteeing  tonal 
monotony.  The  truth  of  this  principle 
has  been  painfully  demonstrated  by 
the  unsuccessful  attempts,  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  of  our  best  theatrical  ar¬ 
rangers  to  write  three-way  licks'  with 
the  trombone  in  altissimo. 

The  horn  further  fits  our  niche 
tighter  than  ever  in  that  it  has  ade¬ 
quate  range  tonally  and  tonically  to 
work  on  either  side  of  the  inner  trom¬ 
bone — can  even  work  above  the  tmm- 
pet — ^and  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
man  as  say  Mr.  McKay  has  been 
known  to  furnish  a  tuba  range  pedal- 
point  against  the  remaining  three, 
with  engaging  effect.  Thus  the  horn 
allows  a  very  large  tonal  manipula¬ 
tion  within  the  scoring.  Further  the 
hom  itself,  off  the  paper,  is  the  only 
brass  having  a  distinct  variability  in 
expressive  tonal  range  and  this  alone 
would  allow  it  to  foil  the  tonal  mo- 

(.Continued  on  page  39) 
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This  Illuttralion  illuitratat  tha  corract  position  for  tha  first  joint  of  tfia  fingar, 
slanting  back  from  tha  point  of  contact. 


How  to  PLAY 

the  VIOLIN 


•  IN  THE  OCTOBER  issue  of  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  the  following 
question  was  asked,  “What  do  you 
consider  the  most  important  points  to 
watch  in  the  beginner’s  work?”  This 
was  answered  in  part  by  examples, 
exercises  and  explanations. 

1.  How  to  stand — the  body  posi¬ 
tion; 

2.  The  left  arm  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  held; 

3.  The  bow,  how  it  is  used,  with 
exercises  to  assure  a  correct  start; 
constitute  the  first  part  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  is  followed  by  teaching  the 
student  how  to  place  the  fingers  on 
the  strings.  The  exercises,  which  pre¬ 
sent  the  subject  in  a  concise  manner 
and  proceed  to  make  a  correct  start 
a  certainty,  are  carefully  introduced 
and  if  followed  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  will  do  away  with  a  “slipshod” 
start 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  set  up  a  rule 
that  is  uniform  regarding  the  way  in 
which  the  fingers  are  placed  on  the 
strings.  Different  kinds  of  hands 


make  it  an  individual  problem  for  the 
teacher  to  solve.  The  student  with 
long  fingers  and  tapering  tips  will 
have  to  place  the  fingers  at  a  differ¬ 
ent  angle  than  the  player  with  short 
fingers  and  broad  tips.  The  student 
with  an  abnormally  long  fourth  finger, 
may  have  to  curve  the  finger  when 
coming  in  contact  with  the  strings, 
while  the  hand  which  has  a  short 
fourth  finger  may  have  to  use  it  in 
an  almost  fiat  manner. 

The  normal  hand  consists  of  broad 
cushioned  tips,  not  too  long  fingers 
and  fairly  wide  space  between  the 
first  and  fourth  knuckles.  This  type 
of  hand  usually  makes  the  best  kind 
of  playing  hand  and  is  the  easiest 
with  which  to  get  correct  finger  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  thumb  is  slightly  bent  at  the 
first  Joint  (in  a  natural  manner) 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
neck,  and  the  first  finger  comes  in 
contact  with  the  neck  at  the  root  of 
the  third  Joint.  The  neck  must  not 
slip  down  and  touch  the  hand  below 


the  first  Joint  on  the  thumb  and  the 
root  of  the  third  Joint  on  the  index 
finger.  The  student  should  be  able 
to  see  daylight  between  the  palm  and 
the  outside  of  the  hand.  The  thumb  is 
placed  in  a  parallel  position  across 
from  the  second  finger,  slightly  lean¬ 
ing  toward  the  first  finger. 

Example  1  shows  the  correct  angle 
in  which  the  fingers  are  placed  upon 
the  strings.  The  added  line  in  the 
picture  shows  the  incorrect  angle, 
which  is  a  common  fault  found  with 
many  beginners,  and  the  cause  of 
much  out-of-tune  playing,  even  with 
students  who  possess  a  good  ear.  It 
is  physically  impossible  to  play  cor¬ 
rect  half-steps  when  the  first  Joints 
of  the  fingers  are  held  at  the  wrong 
angle. 

The  teacher  should  illustrate  the 
correct  placing  of  the  fingers  and  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  student  that  when  tne 
fingers  are  held  at  a  wrong  angle  (too 
straight)  the  tendency  is  that  the  nail 
will  come  in  contact  with  the  string, 
which  is  a  great  detriment  to  tone. 
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The  Second  of  a 
Series  by 

Max  Fischel 

Author  of 

Gamble's 
Qan  Method 
for  Strings 

• 

The  beginner  should  not  be  allowed 
at  the  start  to  use  the  bow  and  fingers 
together.  For  example,  the  fingers 
should  be  placed  during  the  rest,  this 
giving  the  student  a  chance  to  watch 
the  placement  and  not  have  to  pay 
attention  to  the  bowing  when  starting 
to  use  the  fingers.  The  bow  is  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  strings  during  the  rest. 

Past  experiences  have  proven  to  me 
that  much  of  the  bad  finger  and  bow 
technique  is  caused  by  the  inability  of 
the  beginner  to  think  of  bow  and 
fingers  at  the  same  time  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  both  suffer. 

The  various  books  for  beginners  do 
not  agree  regarding  the  use  of  the 
fingers,  some  believe  the  first  finger 
should  be  used  on  all  the  strings  be¬ 
fore  the  second  is  started,  and  so  on. 
Some  use  the  fingers  on  one  string 
before  passing  to  the  next  string.  This 
is  purely  a  matter  of  opinion  and  I 
do  not  think  it  of  the  most  vital  im¬ 
portance.  The  important  point  is  to 
have  the  bow  and  fingers  start  with 
correct  position,  not  falling  upon  the 
strings  in  a  cramped  manner,  which 
retards  all  progress  and  makes  im¬ 
provement  impossible. 

The  exercises,  if  followed  carefully, 
will  clearly  demonstrate  the  value  of 
allowing  the  student  beginner  to  think 
only  of  one  thing  at  a  time  until  a 
feeling  of  control  is  felt  in  both  bow 


arm  and  left  hand.  This,  no  doubt, 
will  take  a  certain  period  of  study 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  occur  im¬ 
mediately.  Therefore,  the  student  in 
the  elementary  stage  should  repeat 
the  exercises  that  help  him  to  get  a 
correct  start.  The  teacher  should  take 
particular  care  that  the  student  is  re¬ 
laxed  in  both  body  and  arm. 

In  the  first  exercise,  use  the  middle 
third  of  the  bow,  this  giving  the  bow 
arm  the  feeling  and  action  in  the 
forearm.  The  finger  should  be  placed 
during  the  rest.  This  gives  the  student 
the  opportunity  of  watching  for  cor¬ 
rect  placement.  The  first  finger  should 
be  replaced  until  the  action  becomes 
free. 

Exercise  2  starts  the  use  of  the 
second  finger.  You  can  use  either  the 


C  natural  or  C  sharp.  This  is  optional 
with  the  teacher.  The  first  finger 
should  not  be  removed  during  the 
placing  of  the  second  finger.  The  fin¬ 
ger  should  be  placed  firmly  upon  the 
string.  Avoid  too  much  pressure,  this 
having  a  tendency  to  tighten  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  hand. 

Ehcercise  3  starts  the  use  of  the 
third  finger.  The  first  and  second  fin¬ 
gers  remain  on  the  string  during  the 
placing  of  the  third  finger. 

Exercise  4  is  introduced  after  the 
fingers  have  been  used  on  the  A  and 
D  strings.  The  change  of  strings 
should  be  carefully  taught,  and  par¬ 
ticular  attention  given  to  the  hand 
which  must  be  held  in  a  quiet  man¬ 
ner,  the  action  coming  from  the  fin¬ 
gers  only,  without  any  tension  upon 
the  thumb.  When  making  string 
changes  be  sure  that  the  fingers  cross 
the  string  at  the  correct  angle  and 
never  allow  the  first  joint  to  drop, 
this  giving  an  incorrect  finger  position 
when  contact  with  the  strings  is  es¬ 
tablished.  The  intervals  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  strings,  when  the  same  fingers 
are  used,  is  of  extreme  importance 
and  should  be  carefully  explained  and 
demonstrated  on  the  blackboard  and 
with  the  violin.  Do  not  overlook  this 
very  Important  factor.  It  is  of  such 
vital  significance  in  the  building  of  a 

(Contitmetl  on  page  10) 


Loft,  correct  way  of  holding  violin  when 
playing  in  first  position.  Avoid  preuure  at 
the  wrist,  as  this  has  a  tendency  to  retard 
relaxation.  Right,  incorrect  way  of  holding 
violin  in  first  position. 
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M3'  School  of 
D  rumming 

By  ANDREW  V.  SCOH 

Noted  Chicago  Instructor 


•  THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  of  a  series  in 
a  lesson-course  for  the  practice  and 
study  of  snare  drumming.  I  am  start¬ 
ing  with  the  simplest  of  fundamen¬ 
tals;  so  simple,  in  fact,  that  some  of 
my  readers  and  students  may  think 
this  first  lesson  too  primary  for  seri¬ 
ous  consideration.  However,  I  think 
its  careful  reading  and  study  will 
prove  that  these  fundamental  exer¬ 
cises  require  definite  appreciation 
and  understanding  before  the  serious 
drum  student  may  hope  to  progress. 

If  you  are  a  beginner,  this  lesson 
will  give  you  a  correct  start.  If  you 
are  already  a  student,  then  you  have 
here  an  opportunity  to  check  the 


habits  you  are  forming  against  this 
pattern.  If  an  instructor,  this  lesson- 
course  will,  I  believe,  assist  you. 

I  know  of  no  great  artist  who  was 
not  first  well  grounded  in  these  fun¬ 
damentals.  I  have  observed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  unfortunate  professionals 
who  have  attained  majority  and  yet 
struggle  because  of  the  handicaps 
brought  about  by  a  poor  or  incorrect 
start  in  their  drumming  career. 
There  are  three  ways  to  start  a 
career;  your  own  way,  the  wrong 
way,  and  the  right  way.  Do  it  the 
right  way.  I  did  not  Invent  this  sys¬ 
tem — it  Is  the  basic  art  that  never 
changes. 


If  the  student  will  pay  strict 
attention  to  this  lesson  and  the  les¬ 
sons  to  follow  I  am  quite  sure  that  in 
a  short  time  a  better  understanding 
of  this  most  fascinating  art  will  be 
realized. 

We  will  start  with  the  simple  fun¬ 
damentals  and,  by  degrees,  each 
month  will  find  us  moving  toward 
the  more  complex  and  involved 
rhythmical  figures  of  modern  music. 

The  first  and  most  Important  lesson 
to  leam  is  the  proper  method  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  sticks. 

Drum  sticks  do  the  actual  playing. 
The  hands  merely  act  as  guides.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  that  a  thorough 
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study  of  these  pictures  be  made  be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  hold  the  sticks. 

1.  Hold  the  left  hand  as  shown  in 
illustration. 

2.  Place  drum  stick  between  thumb 
and  forefinger,  allowing  it  to  rest  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  second  Joint  of  i 
the  third  finger. 

3.  Close  the  first  and  second  fingers 
over  drum  stick  but  add  no  pressure. 

4.  Hold  the  right  stick  as  shown. 

5.  Close  middle  finger,  not  tightly, 
but  merely  enough  to  keep  the  stick 

lom  falling  from  the  hand. 

6.  Close  remaining  fingers,  but  re¬ 
member  that  the  right  stick  is  con¬ 
trolled  mainly  by  the  middle  finger. 

To  facilitate  the  work  to  follow  it 
would  be  well  to  practice  several 
times  these  various  positions  so  that 
you  can  grasp  the  sticks  instantly  and 
have  them  in  the  proper  playing  posi¬ 
tion.  You  will  note  the  first  lessons 
in  this  issue  are  very  simple.  I 
strongly  advocate  simplicity.  For  an 
example,  most  teachers  start  the  pupil 
with  the  long  roll,  also  known  as  the 
Dadd-Mammy  Roll.  This  has  been  the 
idea  for  years.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  the  roll  is  the  key  to  drumming 
it  has  therefore  been  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  commence  with  that  roll. 
Were  you  to  commence  studying  on 
any  other  instrument  I  am  quite  sure 
your  teacher  would  not  give  you  the 
Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody  or  the 
1812  Overture  but  rather  would  start 
you  with  the  simple  fundamentals  of 
scales,  arpeggios,  etc.,  and  so  in  my 
school  of  drumming  I  start  from  these 
simple  fundamentals  which  we  call 
rudiments  and  which  in  a  way  are 
allied  with  the  scales  and  intervals  on 
other  instruments.  In  series  No.  1 
starting  with  exercise  No.  1  we  find 
four  quarter  notes  in  each  measure 
commencing  with  the  left  hand.  This 
is  known  as  the  open  single  stroke 
roll.  That  is,  by  commencing  this  ex¬ 
ercise  with  the  left  hand,  alternating 
with  the  right  hand  and  playing  each 
beat  with  equal  force,  by  degrees  be¬ 
coming  faster  we  produce  what  is 
known  as  the  closed  single  stroke 
roll.  This  is  used  merely  as  an  exer¬ 
cise  to  gain  the  feel  of  the  sticks  and 
a  better  confidence  in  playing.  The 
other  exercises  from  two  to  ten  are 
for  reading  purposes.  Commence 
counting  four  beats  to  each  measure. 
Each  stroke  must  be  even  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  This  exercise  is  simple,  easy 
to  read,  and  can  in  a  short  time  be 
mastered. 

In  preparatory  series  No.  2  we  in¬ 
troduce  the  eighth  note.  This  also 
contains  four  beats  to  each  measure, 
giving  each  note  its  proper  value.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  each  note  be 
accounted  for.  In  other  words,  IF 
YOU  CAN’T  SAY  IT,  YOU  CAN’T 
PLAY  IT. 
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mouthpiece  we  consider  the  lower 
lip  to  be  the  surface  on  which  the 
reed  or  upper  lip  must  vibrate.  It 
is  obvious  then  that  the  lower  lip 
plays  an  extremely  important  role  In 
perfecting  a  correct  embouchure. 

This  first  rule  is  that  the  lower  lip 
must  be  slightly  behind  or  under  the 
upper  lip  and  must  have  the  muscles 
firmly  tensed  at  all  times  to  properly 
support  the  vibrating  upper  lip.  The 
upper  lip  will  then  be  slightly  out¬ 
side  of  the  Arm  lower  lip.  permitting 
free  vibration.  If  this  principle  is 
not  followed  the  upper  lip  vibrations 
will  be  smothered  and  the  player  will 
have  much  difficulty  in  playing  easily, 
particularly  if  fortissimo  is  necessary. 

Any  reed  instrument  player  knows 
that  a  given  tone  may  be  sharpened 
by  increasing  his  lower  lip  pressure 
against  the  reed.  What  does  this 
do?  It  bends  the  reed  against  the 
curvature  of  the  mouthpiece,  actually 
shortens  the  length  of  the  vibrating 
part  of  the  reed  and  raises  the  pitch. 
This  same  principle  applies  to  cup 
mouthpieces.  When  the  tension  of 
the  lower  lip  is  increased  against 
the  upper  lip,  the  pitch  is  raised;  when 
the  tension  is  decreased,  the  pitch  is 
lowered.  The  player  must  also  re> 
member  that  as  the  lip  tension  is  in¬ 
creased  added  air  pressure  is  also 
necessary  to  force  the  upper  lip  to 
vibrate  properly. 

Now  comes  a  point  on  which  we, 
who  write  and  teach,  never  seem  to 
agree,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
there  are  no  two  players  with  exactly 
the  same  physical  characteristics.  I 
have  yet  to  find  two  players  who  have 
lips  exactly  alike  as  to  length,  thick¬ 
ness  and  formation,  or  who  have  teeth 
formed  exactly  alike.  How,  then,  is  It 
possible  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  as  to  exactly  how  much  of  the 
mouthpiece  rim  should  be  covered  by 
the  upper  lip  and  how  much  by  the 
lower  lip?  We  can  only  say  that 
APPROXIMATELY  one-third  of  the 
mouthpiece  rim  should  be  covered  by 
the  upper  lip  and  two-thirds  of  the 
rim  covered  by  the  lower  lip.  Ex¬ 
actly  this  proportion?  Absolutely  no, 
only  approximately.  Experiment  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  your  teacher  to 
arrive  at  the  exact  placement  which 
suits  your  own  lip  formation. 

The  upper  lip  must  always  be 
placed  on  the  mouthpiece  rim  exactly 
the  same  way  in  exactly  the  same 
place.  There  are  players  who  will 

(Cdntinufd  on  pope  .SB) 


Winners  in  the  3rd  Division  of  the 
1934  Nat’l  Brass  Quartet  Contest  was 
Odabolt,  Iowa.  The  quertet  is  com¬ 
posed  of,  left  to  riqht,  Lloyd  Lund- 
blad,  Sue  Alice  Rector,  Dennis  Peter¬ 
son,  end  Lois  Goreham. 


''Frankly,  fellows, 

the  EMBOUCHURE—” 
•  •  • 


A  Class  Room  Talk  to  Trumpeters 


By  W.  W.  WAGNER 


•  MANY  OF  US  WHO  write  so  called 
technical  articles  concerning  the  play¬ 
ing  of  musical  instruments  are  guilty 
of  being  indefinite  in  our  suggestions. 
For  example,  we  will  write  a  lengthy 
story  admonishing  the  player  to  pay 
special  attention  to  “correct  embou¬ 
chure"  but  we  neglect  to  say  what 
“correct  embouchure”  really  is.  Per¬ 
haps  the  underlying  reason  for  this 
indefiniteness  is  because  there  are 
no  two  players  exactly  alike  in  their 
physical  characteristics,  no  two  with 
the  same  lip  formation,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  not  always  “A-1”  for  the  gander. 

But  there  are  certain  fundamental 
principles  which  we  can  tell  you  about 
which  I  fear  we  take  too  much  for 


granted.  It  is  not  enough  to  say, 
“You  must  develop  a  correct  em¬ 
bouchure.”  What  is  a  “correct  em¬ 
bouchure”? 

First  we  must  remember  that  all 
vibration  should  take  place  in  the 
UPPER  LIP,  just  as  it  is  only  the 
reed  on  the  clarinet  mouthpiece 
which  vibrates.  But  the  reed  must 
have  something  to  VIBRATE  ON  be¬ 
fore  it  can  produce  a  tone.  That  is 
why  the  curvature  and  length  of  the 
lay  of  a  reed  instrument  mouthpiece 
is  so  vitally  important  and  any  reed 
instrument  expert  will  tell  you  that 
the  slightest  change  in  the  mouth¬ 
piece  lay  will  make  a  remarkable  dif¬ 
ference  in  tone  and  playing  qualities. 

To  apply  this  principle  to  a  cup 
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Letters  and  NEWS 


Illinois  State  Clinic 


•  Escaping  the  Thanksgiving  gorge 
the  Illinois  State  Band  Clinic  will  be 
held  on  Friday,  November  23,  in  the 
Band  Building  on  the  State  University 
Campus.  Here  is  the  program: 

Friday  Morning  Session 

Orchestra  Section,  in  conjunction 
with  Illinois  School  Band  Association. 

U.  K.  Reese,  President  Band  Associ¬ 
ation. 

C.  H.  Haberman,  Chairman  Orches¬ 
tra  Section. 

Band  Building 


9  ;S0  Welcome — Director  P.  B.  Stlven. 
9:30  “Music  as  Part  of  the  Program  of 
Studies  for  High  School  Pupils” — 
A.  W.  Clevenger. 

10  ;00-ll  :S0  “Interpretation  in  Training 

Bands  and  Orchestra"  —  George 
Dasch. 

11  ;30  Clasaiflcatlon  and  Rating  of  Bands 

J.  E.  Maddy. 

12 :30  Luncheon. 

2:00  “Intonation  as  Applied  to  Instru¬ 
mental  Organisations”  —  Wm.  D. 
Revelli. 

2  :30-4  :00  Business  Meetings. 

Illinois  School  Band  Association — 
Band  Building. 

Orchestra  Section  —  200  Music 
Building. 

Vocal  Section — Recital  Hall,  Music 
Building. 

4  :00-  5  :30 — Open  Rehearsal  University 
Concert  Band  Reading  of  1934 
Contest  Material. 

6:30  Unfinished  Business,  Reports  of 
Conunlttees,  etc. 

4:15  Concert  All-State  Orchestra  and 
Chorus — Auditorium. 

You  will  note  that  the  orchestra  sec¬ 
tion  is  meeting  in  conjunction  with 
the  Illinois  State  Band  Association. 
U.  K.  Reese  is  president  of  the  latter, 
while  C.  H.  Haberman  is  chairman  of 
the  orchestra  .section.  State  required 
band  numbers  will  be  selected. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  district  chairmen  at  the  In¬ 
man  Hotel  at  six  o’clock  on  Thursday 
evening,  November  22.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  is  to  discuss  problems 
of  classification,  ratings  and  award.s. 


tight  with  entries  of  high  interest 
value.  The  Antlers  Hotel  has  made 
special  rates.  Rei  Christopher,  Pueblo 
Centennial,  and  B.  E.  Kibler,  Colorado 
Springs,  are  in  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  clinic  band  and  orches¬ 
tra.  Fred  Fink,  Colorado  Springs,  is 
president  and  H.  K.  Walthers,  Engle¬ 
wood,  secretary-treasurer. 


Strings  Not  so  Cheap 
•  Here  is  a  timely  letter,  supplement¬ 
ing  an  article  on  the  manufacture  of 
violin  strings  which  appeared  in  our 
October  issue.  J.  I.  Payne,  manager 
of  the  lD,strumental  Department  for 
Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  writes: 


“I  want  to  especially  commend  your 
article  on  the  making  of  violin  strings 
written  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Heckler,  published 
in  the  October  issue  of  Thk  School 
Musician.  The  dissemination  of  such  In¬ 
formation  will  do  much  among  young 
musicians  to  make  them  appreciate  the 
amount  of  work  and  experience  that  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  the  instruments 
on  which  they  play. 

“It  is  certainly  not  true  that  a  set  of 
the  highest  quality  violin  strings  can  be 
purchased  for  $1.  The  reverse  might  be 
more  a  matter  of  fact.  The  Caruso  has  a 
silver  wound  Q  string  that  alone  sells  for 
$1.60.  Nowhere  can  there  be  purchased 
a  set  of  the  highest  quality  violin  strings 
for  as  little  as  $1. 

“Judging  from  the  way  the  piles  of  The 
.School  Musician  on  our  music  counter 
disappear,  you  have  plenty  of  readers  and 
justifiably  so.  I  only  hope  that  we  are 
not  swamped  by  hordes  of  violinists  de¬ 
manding  a  set  of  our  ‘highest  quality’ 
.strings  for  $1.” 

•  •  • 

Andersen  at  Arhona 


Colorado  State  Clinic 
•  The  Colorado  High  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Directors  will  hold  their 
third  annual  clinic  at  the  Antlers  Hotel 
in  Colorado  Springs  on  December  7  and 
8.  The  new  constitution  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Instrumental  Directors’  A,ssocia- 
tion  will  be  presented  in  its  final  form 
for  adoption.  A  festival  plan  will  be 
proposed  to  aupplant  contests.  H.  A. 
Vandercook  of  the  Vandercook  School 
of  Music,  Chicago,  will  be  guest  con¬ 
ductor  and  deliver  an  address. 

The  two  days’  program  is  packed 


of  red  topped  leather  boots  of  his  new 
instrumental  music  building,  officially 
dedicated  on  November  4.  It  is  known 
as  the  Wagner-Mozart  Hall  and  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  exclusive  build¬ 
ing  of  this  type  ever  to  be  erected  by 
the  educational  system  of  any  city. 

During  the  afternoon  of  November 
4  the  building  was  thrown  open  to 
public  inspection,  and  a  one  hour  con¬ 
cert  was  given  by  the  famed  Mason 
City  High  School  Band  under  guest 
conductors  A.  R.  McAllister,  William 
Revelli,  and  Gerald  Prescott.  The 
complete  story  of  this  building,  bow 
it  was  financed,  the  type  of  building, 
the  fioor  plan,  arrangement  and  acous¬ 
tical  treatment  used,  and  the  many 
other  characteristics  and  details  in 
which  all  school  Bandmasters  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Directors  will  be  interested,  is 
now  being  compiled  by  James  Rae, 
principal  of  the  Mason  City  High 
School,  and  will  appear,  with  pictures, 
in  the  next  issue,  likely,  of  The  School 
Musician.  This  is  something  that 
every  director  will  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  his  superintendent 
and  school  board.  Watch  for  it  in  an 
early  issue  of  The  School  Musician. 


•  Arthur  Olaf  Andersen  is  now  lo¬ 
cated  at  Tucson,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Theory  at  the  University  of 
Arizona.  ‘‘It  is  a  splendid  school,’’  he 
writes,  “and  the  standards  are  as  high 
as  are  those  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
country,  and  the  amount  of  splendid 
material  with  which  to  work  is  indeed 
surprising.’’ 

Mr.  Andersen  will  return  to  Chicago, 
however,  for  the  summer  season  at  the 
Chicago  Musical  College. 


•  From  Denmark,  Iowa,  H.  E.  Schnei¬ 
der  has  moved  to  Webster  City,  Iowa, 
where  he  is  in  charge  of  the  band 
work.  Things  are  humming  in  Web¬ 
ster  City  now,  and  Mr.  Schneider- 
promisets  to  let  us  know  ail  about 
them. 


Mason  City,  Iowa 

Carleton  Stewart,  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
is  as  proud  as  a  kid  with  a  new  pair 


Joliet  Concert 

There  are  many  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  annual  fall  popular 
concert  of  the  famed  Joliet  Township 
High  School  Concert  Band  Thursday 
evening,  November  1,  was  the  most  en¬ 
joyable  program,  for  general  public 
consumption  that  the  band  has  ever 
performed.  It  was  light  and  easy  to 
take,  and  the  audience  took  it  with 
apparent  delight.  The  numbers  In¬ 
cluded  on  the  program  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  many.  Here  they  are: 
Grand  March,  Democracy,  Lake;  Oper¬ 
atic  Masterpieces,  arranged  by  Safra- 
nek;  Sleigh  Ride,  TschaikOfvski;  The 
Old  Refrain,  transcribed  by  Kreisler; 
Overture  Symphonique,  Vandercook; 
Medley,  Yankee  Rhythm,  arranged  by 
Lake;  March,  Silver  ‘Trumpets,  Shep¬ 
pard;  March,  Onward — Upward,  Gold¬ 
man;  Overture,  A  Night  in  Tripoli, 
Richards;  The  Hymn  to  the  Sun,  from 
“Le  Cop  d’Or,”  Rimsky-Korsakoff ;  So¬ 
ciety  Suite,  Pouring  Tea,  On  the  Ver¬ 
anda,  Hildreth;  Humoresque,  Cornin’ 
Round  the  Mountain,  Henry  Fillmore; 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,  in  honor  of 
the  birth  of  John  Philip  Sousa,  No¬ 
vember  6,  1856. 

The  numerous  encores  demanded  by 
the  audience  were  from  Paul  Yoder's 
“Stunt  Band  Folio.’’ 
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M.M-92-120.  -Observe  the 
positions.  Accent  the  first 
note,  staccato,  softly. 


How  to  Develop 
Power  and  Tone 

A  Talk  to  Trombonists 

By  JOHN  J.  HORN,  Coaldale,  Pa. 


•  IN  MY  PREVIOUS  talks  to  trom¬ 
bone  players  I  have  explained  the 
various  methods  used  to  improve  the 
playing  power  of  the  lips  and  improve 
the  quality  of'tone.  Playing  the  high 
tones  requires  intelligent  practice 
methods.  Your  aim  should  be  not  for 
the  loudest  nor  the  highest  n'or  the 
lowest  tones  possible  to  produce  on 
the  trombone,  but  for  quality  and  fin¬ 
ish.  This  all  depends  upon  early  prep¬ 
aration.  If  the  student  follows  the 
Daily  Practice  Schedule  as  given,  he 
will  be  training  and  developing  the 
various  functions  of  trombone  playing 
as  well  as  creating  correct  practice 
babits. 

Give  great  care  and  protection  to 
the  lips  (embouchure),  for  it  is  by 
means  of  their  sensitive  touch  that 
we  gauge  the  exact  amount  of  ten¬ 
sion  needed  to  produce  the  proper 
vibrations  which  in  turn  produce  a 
pleasing  quality  of  tone  and  perform¬ 
ance.  If  the  lips  are  hard  and  cal¬ 
lous,  the  vibrations  are  irregular,  the 
quality  of  tone  poor,  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  bad.  Elxtreme  pressure  will 
cause  the  lips  to  become  numb,  even 
sore. 

Lips  alone,  though,  cannot  produce 
vibrations.  The  acting  force  is  the 
breath,  and  it  is  Just  as  necessary  to 
use  the  breath  correctly  in  blowing 
as  it  is  to  bow  a  violin  correctly.  If 
you  breathe  naturally,  you  are  breath 
ing  correctly.  However,  the  correct 
emission  of  the  breath  is  the  real 
secret,  and  here  is  where  the  care  of 
the  lips  receives  attention.  The  lips 


must  be  free  to  vibrate,  must  be  fiexi- 
ble  and  in  such  a  position  that  both 
lips  vibrate.  If  the  stream  of  breath 
is  irregular,  the  tone  will  be  irregular. 
Always  inhale  enough  breath  to  take 
you  to  the  next  breathing  point. 

The  movement  of  the  tongue  is 
called  the  attack  or  stroke.  Owing  to 
the  fiexibility  of  the  tongue,  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  a  great  variety  of  movements; 
it  can  be  brought  to  a  point,  rolled 
up,  or  twisted  in  any  direction,  or 
lie  fiat  in  the  mouth. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  tongue  be  controlled, 
certain  exercises  are  devised  and 
studied  to  train  its  correct  movement. 
The  action  of  the  tongue  in  playing 
must  be  precise,  regular,  and  at  times 
very  swift.  The  greatest  difficulty  in 
tongueing  is  to  avoid  using  the 
tongue  as  in  speaking.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  syllables  which  are  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  an  attack  to  illustrate  the  motion 
of  the  tongue,  but  we  do  not  pronounce 
any  syllable  either  with  a  forward  or 
retrograde  motion  of  the  tongue. 

The  exercise  given  will  develop  the 
action  of  the  tongue.  However,  a 
great  deal  of  careful  practice  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  intone  each  note  cor¬ 
rectly.  Accent  the  first  note  in  each 
measure;  all  others  staccato.  The 
metronome  should  be  set  at  M-M-92 
and  gradually  work  up  to  M-M-120. 

Practice  regularly  and  not  spasmod¬ 
ically,  be  kind  to  your  lips,  rest  often, 
and  do  not  believe  the  old  saying, 
“Practice  makes  perfect."  It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  hovy  you  practice. 


Band  Clinic 

•  The  greatest  event  of  the  year,  for 
school  band  directors,  since  there  is 
no  National  Contest  this  year,  will  be 
the  annual  clinic  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  on  January  10th,  11th,  and 
12th,  1935. 

The  university  band  under  the  flaw- 
leiss  baton  of  “Colonel”  Harding  will 
be  on  band,  as  always  in  the  past,  to 
assist  in  reading  State  Contest  num¬ 
bers  for  this  year,  new  literature,  and 
special  requests.  But  in  addition  to 
the  university  band,  you  will  have  the 
official  clinic  band  of  one  hundred 
chairs.  This  band  will  be  assembled 
somewhat  as  it  was  last  year  and 
again  under  the  management  of  G.  W. 
Patrick  of  Springfield,  Illinois.  How¬ 
ever,  this  year,  about  half  of  the  en¬ 
rollment  will  be  chosen  from  the  star 
performers  of  the  1934  National  First 
Division  Bands,  among  them  Harrison, 
Chicago;  Mason  City,  Iowa;  Joliet, 
Ill.;  and  Hobart,  Ind.  The  other  fifty 
will  be  drawn  from  bands  of  the  host 
state,  as  last  year. 

Edwin  Franko  Goldman  will  attend 
the  clinic  this  year  as  guest  conductor. 
Carleton  Stewart,  Captain  Barabash, 
William  Revelli,  and  A.  R.  McAllister 
will  also  figure  among  the  celebrities 
of  the  baton. 

Every  clinic  to  date  has  exceeded 
those  past.  This  “Fourth  Annual”  will 
reach  new  heights.  Don’t  fall  to  at¬ 
tend. 

•  •  • 

Orchestra  Contest 

•  The  National  Orchestra  Contest  for 
1935,  which  will  be  held  in  Madison. 
Wisconsin,  on  May  16,  17,  and  18,  will 
be  under  the  local  supervision  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  through  its 
school  of  music. 

Madison  has  excellent  facilities  and 
is  equipped  with  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  handling  of  large  contests. 
State  Contests  in  which  more  than 
seven  thousand  have  participated  have 
been  handled  there  with  comparative 
ease.  The  city  is  centrally  located,  140 
miles  directly  north  of  Chicago,  and 
is  accessible  by  all  means  of  travel,  in¬ 
cluding  the  main  railroad  lines,  buses, 
and  airplane  lines. 

The  population  of  Madison  is  65,- 
000,  and  it  has  hotel  and  dormitory 
accommodations  for  more  than  five 
thousand.  It  is  the  state  capltol, 
l>eautifully  situated  between  five  lakes. 

In  addition  to  the  Orchestra  Contest 
all  .solos  and  ensembles  from  both 
bands  and  orchestras  will  be  held.  Ray 
Dvorak,  T.  L.  Ward,  and  O.  E.  Dailey 
are  on  the  local  committee  and  may  be 
addressed  in  care  of  the  School  of 
Music,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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Dorothy  Fithor  of  Now 
Caitto,  Pa.,  placed  in  the 
1st  Division  at  the  1934 
National  Piano  Solo  Con¬ 
test.  Dorothy  is  now  fifteen 
years  old  and  has  studied 
with  K4rs.  Faukhauser  for 
five  years,  playing  in  four 
recitals  each  year.  She  has 
been  a  student  member  of 
the  New  Castle  Music  Club, 
and  although  there  is  an 
age  requirement  of  eighteen 
years,  or  over,  to  be  a 
Senior  Active  Member,  Dor¬ 
othy  has  been  asked  to 
participate  on  senior  pro¬ 
grams. 
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By  Th  eodora 


•  MEMORIZING  IS  SUCH  a  difficulty 
(or  so  many  students  that  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  may  not  be  amiss.  Is 
there  any  definite  way  to  memorize? 
Or  do  some  people  JUST  find  it  easy 
and  others  not,  and  are  those  who 
find  it  difficult  simply  "out  of  luck”? 

There  IS  a  definite  way  to  mem¬ 
orize,  and  such  a  procedure  should  be 
followed  (or  one  similar  to  it)  by 
every  musician  or  student,  whether 
he  has  difficulty  in  memorizing  or  not, 
(or  it  insures  accuracy  and  a  definite 
concrete  knowledge  o(  the  composi¬ 
tion  at  hand  not  a  superficial  parrot¬ 
like  memory  that  is  often  undepend¬ 
able  at  the  crucial  test. 

Many  famous  pedagogues  advise 
memorizing  a  piece  immediately;  that 
is,  before  you  have  played  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  have  acquired  a  sort  of 
finger  memory,  which  is  not  sufficient 
to  rely  on.  This  advice  has  many 
points  in  its  favor;  you  are  automat¬ 
ically  forced  to  consciously  learn  your 
notes  without  assistance  from  the  fin¬ 
gers  and  it  saves  considerable  time 
technically,  as  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  you  are  thus  enabled  to  watch 
your  hands,  which  undoubtedly  makes 
for  greater  speed  and  accuracy. 

But  whether  or  not  one  memorizes 
(rom  the  beginning  or  later,  the  general 
method  should  be  the  same.  The  first 
logical  step  should  be,  naturally,  to 
sight  read  your  piece  through  from 
beginning  to  end,  to  get  some  general 
idea  of  the  mechanical  and  musical 
difficulties  it  presents.  Then  com¬ 
mence  taking  four  measures  at  a  time 
(music  naturally  divides  itself  into 
these  four  measured  phrases),  so  the 
end  of  four  measures  is  a  good  stop¬ 
ping  place.  Then  take  the  left  hand 
alone  and  memorize,  first  the  left 
hand,  then  the  right,  thoroughly.  Then 
see  if  you  can  put  the  two  hands  to¬ 
gether  without  referring  to  the  notes. 

Why  is  it  important  to  learn  the 
left  hand  first?  Because  the  left  hand 
contains  nearly  always  the  structure 


and  key  changes  upon  which  the  piece 
is  built.  When  you  can  play  those 
first  four  measures  very  slow  and 
carefully  together,  continue  and  learn 
the  second  four  measures  in  the  same 
manner.  This  is  the  first  step  and 
assures  accuracy  for  a  foundation. 
But  your  piece  is  by  no  means  mas¬ 
tered  as  yet. 

Let  us  say  you  have  gone  through 
a  page  in  this  manner  the  first  day. 
What  then?  The  second  day  take 
eight  measures  (of  the  same  page  ol 
which  you  “broke  ground”  the  day  be¬ 
fore).  See  if  you  can  play  eight  meas¬ 
ures  without  referring  to  your  notes. 
The  probability  is  that  there  will  be 
many  spots  that  need  much  further 
attention,  but  remaster  those  eight 
measures  before  continuing.  So  in., 
that  fashion  you  will  have  worked 
through  that  first  page  twice,  link  by 
link  analyzing  the  chord  structure  (a 
good  working  knowledge  of  harmony 
is  of  inestimable  value  in  memoriz¬ 
ing).  By  this  time  you  should  have 


the  first  page  in  condition  to  practice 
so  as  to  transfer  what  is  in  the  head 
to  the  fingers  instead  of  the  other  way 
around  as  is  so  often  unfortunately 
the  case.  Thus  a  piece  of  consider¬ 
able  length  is  frequently  in  three 
stages.  The  first  part  is  in  the  prac 
tice  stage,  all  memorized.  The  mid¬ 
dle  part  may  be  still  in  the  eight 
measure  stage,  and  the  last  you  may 
have  merely  begun,  each  hand  sep¬ 
arately,  four  measures  at  a  time.  This 
method  has  the  added  virtue  of  bring¬ 
ing  diversity  to  one’s  daily  work  and 
thus  relieves  monotony. 

In  efficient  memorizing,  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  learning  correct  fin¬ 
gering,  correct  time,  and  correct 
phrasing  simultaneously  with  the  cor¬ 
rect  learning  of  notes,  or  much  val¬ 
uable  time  will  be  lost  and  work  will 
have  to  be  relearned.  With  time  and 
practice  the  student  will  find  to  his 
great  satisfaction  that  he  is  gaining 
in  facility  and  developing  a  real 
“memorizing  technic.” 
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They  Went  Home 
WITH  HONORS 

from  the  1934 
National  Solo  Contests 

1.  A  Second  Division  in  fho  1934  National  Xylophone 
Solo  Contest  was  Ray  J.  Holan  of  Cathedral  Latin 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ray  also  plays  piano  and 
drums,  and  is  a  member  of  several  bands  and  orchestras. 

•k  it  -k 

2.  Wayne  Lewis  of  Fairfield,  Nebraska,  is  a  baritone 
soloist,  besides  a  bass  violinist  of  the  orchestra.  He  has 
one  more  year  at  school. 

k  k  k 

3.  A  winner  on  the  bau  clarinet  was  Arnold  Kdyrabo 
of  the  Canton,  S.  D.,  H.  S.  Band.  He  started  on  the 
saxophone  and  now  plays  both  instruments,  also  the  piano. 

*  *  * 

4.  In  1929  Barbara  Smith  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  received 
her  first  'cello  lesson.  Now  Barbara  is  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  City  Orchestral  School,  under  the  direction  of 
Wm.  DeRubertis. 

WWW 

5.  Having  placed  in  the  First  Division  of  two  succes¬ 
sive  Stare  Contests,  Jim  Wilcox  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wis., 
then  got  his  chance  to  go  to  the  National  where  he 
placed  in  the  Second  Division  of  the  French  Horn  Solo 
Contest. 

k  k  k 

6.  Hrst  chair  clarinetist  of  the  Trenton,  Mo.,  H.  S.  Band 

for  four  years;  pianist  in  the  high  school  orchestra;  and 
drum  major  of  the  girls'  drum  and  bugle  corps;  such 
are  the  positions  Eleanor  Cisco  holds. 

k  k  k 

7.  Another  Second  Division  winner  is  Marvin  E.  Scott, 
trombonist,  of  Pocatello,  Idaho.  He  is  first  trombonist 
in  the  Municipal  Band  and  the  Pocatello  Symphony,  and 
is  a  member  of  a  dance  orchestra. 

k  k  k 

8.  Starting  on  her  baritone  in  1930,  Geraldine  Barrett 
of  Chicago  won  second  place  in  the  Junior  H.  S.  Solo 
Contest  that  year.  In  1934  she  won  first  place  in  the 
Chicago  Senior  H.  S.  Solo  Contest. 

WWW 

9.  Eugene  Patton  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  started  on  a 
C  Melody  Saxophone,  changed  to  the  baritone  sax,  and 
later  on  took  over  the  tenor  saxophone,  upon  which  he 
made  the  National  winning. 

k  k  k 

10.  Four  years  ago  William  L.  Whitford  of  Little  Gene¬ 
see,  N.  Y.,  began  the  study  of  the  flute  under  his  father. 
In  1933  he  won  First  Place  in  the  State  Contest  and  in 
1934  tied  for  First  Place. 

k  k  k 

11.  Alfred  Stoddard  Jones,  tuba  player,  has  held  first 
tuba  chair  in  both  the  band  and  orchestra  of  the  John 
Adams  H.  S.  (Cleveland,  O.)  for  four  years.  In  1933 
and  1934  he  won  second  and  first  places,  respectively,  in 
the  Greater  Cleveland  Solo  Contest. 

WWW 

12.  Second  Division  winner  Gordon  Kent  of  OIney,  III., 
has  been  playing  snare  drum  for  two  years. 

4^  A 

13.  Another  baritone  soloist  is  Walter  Raymond  Gar- 
retson  of  Knoxville,  Iowa.  In  the  junior  high  orchestra 
Walter  plays  trombone,  and  last  June  he  played  in  a 
piano  recital. 

*  A 

14.  Charles  Heidbreder  of  Quincy,  III.,  National  win¬ 
ning  cometist,  was  a  member  of  the  Quincy  Brau  Quartet 
that  placed  in  the  First  Division  at  National  in  1933  and 
1934. 

AAA 

15.  Bob  McNagnyr-Jr.,  of  the  Columbia  City,  Ind., 
H.  S.  won  National  rating  on  his  Eb  clarinet.  This  was 
his  first  participation  in  a  National  Solo  Contest. 

k  k  k 

16.  A  former  member  of  the  Urbana,  III.,  Band  and 
Orchestra  is  John  Glover.  John  was  first  chair  bari- 
tonist  in  the  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  Concert  Band,  and 
occupied  second  chair  in  the  first  violin  section  of  the 
orchestra  last  spring. 
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With  chickant  and  turkays  and  fat,  little  pigs  in  sight,  don't  stuff  yourself  too  full 
or  it  will  be  just  too  bad  when  you  try  to  get  in  your  uniform  for  that  Thanksgiving 
Day  parade.  Must  have  all  Thanksgiving  pictures  and  news  by  the  3rd  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  so  rush  them  to  us. 


All  Around  Musician 

Here  is  Edward  T.  Howell  of  the 
West  LJnn,  Oregron,  High  School  Band. 
Edward  plays  trumpet,  French  horn. 


and  contra-bass  In  the  band,  besides 
belonging  to  some  of  the  vocal  organi¬ 
zations.  He  is  majoring  in  music  and 
is  assistant  conductor  and  concertmas- 
ter  of  the  high  school  band.  In  fact 
he  is  an  all  around  musician. 

In  the  1932  State  Trumpet  Solo  Con¬ 
test  Edward  won  second  place  and  in 
1933  and  1934  he  won  first  plsuse.  He 
is  now  a  senior  in  high  school  and  thus 
has  one  more  year  of  competition,  and 
we  believe  this  spring  he  will  chalk 
another  “first  place”  to  his  list  of 
“wins.”  Fred  H.  Wade  is  his  director. 
•  •  • 

The  Story  of  Hibriten 

The  city  of  Lenoir,  North  Carolina, 
nestles  in  the  shadow  of  old  Hibriten 
Mountain,  and  any  Lenoir  boy  or  girl  may 
glance  up  at  any  time  and  see  old  Hibri¬ 
ten  standing  sentinel  as  it  has  been  doing 
since  its  peak  first  broke  through  the  pre¬ 
historic  waters. 

When  Ralph  K.  Ostrom  was  in  Lenoir, 
helping  Instruct  the  Lenoir  High  School 
Band  members,  he  was  impressed  with 
the  nobility  and  majesty  of  Hibriten 
Mountain  and  wrote  a  march  named 
"Hibriten.”  Later  on  Mr.  Ostrom  became 
<»met  soloist  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Band. 


When  the  Army  Band  went  on  the  air 
on  one  of  the  big  networks  October  19, 
1934,  the  band  played  the  “Hibriten 
March”  as  a  feature  number,  and  made 
the  announcement  that  this  march  was 
dedicated  to  the  students  and  alumni  of 
the  Lenoir  High  School. 

A  q>eclal  radio  had  been  installed  In 
the  Lenoir  High  School  Auditorium,  and 
when  that  announcement  was  made, 
everyone  Just  went  (almost  anyway)  wild. 

TTie  story  of  old  Hibriten  does  not  end 
here,  as  it  will  go  on  and  on  every  time 
“Hibriten  March”  is  played. 

e  •  • 

Be  on  Your  Mark,  Cornetisis 

A  real  terror  in  the  comet  solo  contests 
this  coming  spring,  we  predict,  will  be 
Ernest  Eckert 
of  the  Fostoria, 

Ohio,  High 
School  Band. 

Although  E  r  n- 
est  has  been  a 
member  of  the 
Senior  Band  for 
five  years,  he 
just  entered 
high  school  this 
fall,  taking  up 
the  duties  of 
first  chair  cor- 
n  e  1 1  s  t  in  the 
band  and  or¬ 
chestra. 

Playing 
“Lucia  Polka”  by  Bellstedt,  Ernest  tied 
in  the  Ohio  Grade  School  Solo  Contest, 
1934  receiving  an  Excellent  Plus  rating. 
Other  numbers  in  his  repertoire  are 
“Sounds  from  the  Hudson”  by  Clarke ; 
“Carnival  of  Venice”  by  Emerson;  “Wil¬ 
low  E>:hoes”  by  Simon,  besides  many 
others. 

His  greatest  ambition  in  life  is  to  excel 
in  the  art  of  playing  the  comet  and  to 
become  a  music  supervisor.  And  unless 
we  miss  our  guess,  we  believe  be  will 
reach  that  goal. 

•  #  • 

Honor  High  School 

The  Lake  View  (Chicago)  R.  O.  T.  C. 
and  the  band,  which  is  a  very  Important 
part  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.,  drew  first  place 
in  the  annual  inspection  in  the  city  of 
(Hilcago.  In  this  annual  Inqjection  the 
schools  are  divided  Into  three  sections — 
Honor  High  Schools,  Excellent  and  Satis¬ 
factory. 

Since  1922  the  Lake  View  High  School 
R.  O.  T.  C.  and  band  has  rated  an  Honor 


High  School  with  the  exception  of  1929. 
Captain  Louis  D.  Wals  is  the  band  in¬ 
structor  and  Staff  Sergeant  Alford  D.  Lee 
is  the  military  instractor.  This  semester 
the  battalion  will  be  under  the  command 
of  Cadet  Captain  Harold  L.  Johnson. 

e  •  • 

Park  Palaver 

Mary  Ruth  Bibb  of  the  Park  Junior 
High  School  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  was 
Just  elected  sponsor  of  the  band.  She  will 
lead  the  band  along  with  the  dram  ma¬ 
jor.  Mary  Ruth  is  a  curly  haired  blond, 
five  feet  three  inches  tali,  and  fourteen 
years  old.  We  are  sure  the  band  will 
have  a  much  livelier  step  with  Mary  Ruth 
marching  ahead. 

Two  former  members  of  the  Park  Jun¬ 
ior  Band  are  now  leaders  of  the  Knoxville 
High  School  Band:  Norma  Smith  being 
sponsor,  and  Wilbur  Rule,  drum  major. 

•  •  • 

Recital  by  George  Wain 

A  clarinet  recital  was  given  by  George 
E.  Wain  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  at  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music  on  October  23.  He 
was  assisted  by  W.  K.  Breckenridge,  pian¬ 
ist,  and  the  Conservatory  String  Quartet. 

e  •  • 

Sunflower  State  Trio 

This  brass  trio  is  from  the  Newton, 
Kansas,  Senior  High  School.  In  the 
1934  Kansas  State  Contest  at  Emporia 
for  brass  trios  they  were  Judged  a  su¬ 
perior  rating,  thus  entitling  them  to  go 
on  to  the  National.  So  these  Newton 
boys  Journeyed  to  Des  Moines  to  take 
part  in  the  National  Contest  for  accom¬ 
panied  trios,  and  they  placed  in  the  Sec- 
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Olid  Division.  l<'roin  left  to  right  the 
members  of  the  trio  are  Robert  Punten- 
ney,  baritone;  William  Fetz,  trumpet; 
and  Eldon  Rich,  trombone.  R  S.  Sander¬ 
son  is  the  director  at  the  N.  Sr.  H.  S. 

•  •  • 

Superior  Rating  for  Center 

Pictur*  No.  I 

Made  up  of  students  from  the  fourth 
to  twelfth  grades  is  the  Center,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Consolidated  School  Band.  In 

1930  there  was  only  a  membership  of 
nine.  Now,  under  the  direction  of 
J.  R.  Little,  the  band  has  grown  to 
seventy  pieces. 

The  Center  Band  has  entered  four 
sectional  contests,  winning  first  in 

1931  and  1932  in  Class  B,  then  winning 
third  in  Class  A  in  1933,  and  superior 
rating  in  1934. 

The  four  boys  at  the  extreme  lower 
right  tried  to  get  out  of  the  picture,  but 
ye  Eavesdropper,  spotting  them,  soon 
made  them  change  their  minds. 

e  •  e 

All  Set  to  Go 

Picture  No.  2 

Eight  members  attended  the  first  re¬ 
hearsal  of  the  Texas  Lutheran  College 
Band  in  October,  1933.  This  college  in 
Seguin,  Texas,  has  an  enrollment  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  students,  and 
by  February,  1934,  possessed  a  fifty 
piece  marching  and  playing  band  that 
was  acclaimed  by  the  state’s  leading 
newspaper  as  “one  of  Texas’  finest.” 

The  band  was  fully  uniformed  by 
H.  H.  Weinert,  not  a  musician  but  a 
man  with  outstanding  civic  pride  and 
with  the  welfare  of  the  local  college  at 
heart.  Through  other  donations  the 
percussion  section  of  the  band  was 
fully  equipped.  Over  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  instruments  were  loaned 
or  donated  to  the  band  by  Lutherans 
of  Texas  who  had  the  Instruments  but 
were  not  using  them. 

e  e  # 

H.  S.  B.  Plus  G.  S.  B.  Equals  C.  B. 

Picture  No.  3 

In  other  words,  high  school  band 
plus  grade  school  band  equals  contest 
band.  Here’s  our  story: 

In  one  of  the  richest  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Colorado  is  Julesburg,  the 
home  of  the  Julesburg  Band.  There 
are  two  bands  in  the  schools,  the  high 
school  band  and  the  grade  school  band, 
but  when  contest  time  comes  along, 
the  members  for  the  contest  band  are 
picked  from  the  grade  and  high  school 
bands. 

For  the  past  two  years,  under  the 
direction  of  Kelsey  Kirk,  the  band  has 
won  second  among  Class  C  bands  in 
the  State  Contest.  The  band's  motto 
is  “Music  for  every  occasion.” 

•  •  • 

Rrst  Place  at  Festival 

Picture  No.  4 

First  place  winner  in  the  High 
School  Division  of  the  1934  Chicago- 
land  Music  Festival  was  the  Froebel 
Summer  School  Band  of  Gary,  Indiana. 
During  the  summer  Ken  W.  Resur, 
regular  director  of  the  Froebel  High 
School  Orchestra,  and  Orren  L.  Briggs, 
regular  director  of  the  Froebel  High 
School  Band,  take  turns  in  directing 
the  summer  school  band,  and  this  past 
summer  it  was  under  the  direction  of 
Ken  W,  Resur. 

With  the  opening  of  fall  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  the  instrumental  organisations 
at  Froebel  went  up;  being,  hands:  high 
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school  concert,  70;  grade  school  con¬ 
cert,  55;  Junior,  65;  beginners,  80.  Or¬ 
chestras:  concert,  60;  Junior,  65;  in¬ 
termediate,  55;  and  beginners,  70. 

(We're  hoping  to  send  an  S.  M.  baton 
to  Proebel  one  of  these  days.) 


Haverly  Twirls  an  S.  M.  Baton 

No  wonder  the  big  smile  on  Haverly 
Larson,  he  Is  the  proud  owner  of  an  S.  M. 
Baton.  Haverly 
is  the  drum 
major  the 

Colorado, 

With  his 
Baton  he  led 
the  high  schooi 
band  to  a  rating 
Superior 
the  State 

Intermoun- 

tain 

a  similar  rating 
at  the  Western 

Colorado  Music  ‘  §  '•' 

Tournament.  '  1  -'  /  ' 

Haverly  is  ‘  I 

now  a  Junior  in  ’  1  /  ' 

high  schooi  and 
is  business  man-  ^ 

ager  of  the  high 
school  paper  —  -  ^ 

“The  Orange 
and  Black.” 

We  expect  Haverly  to  lead  the  band 
on  to  more  glory  this  coming  spring,  as 
what  musician  wouldn’t  feel  the  urge  of 
putting  all  his  “wlm  and  wigor”  into  his 
playing  when  he  sees  that  shiny  twirler 
up  In  front? 


Olean,  New  York 

John  Hardy,  New*  Reporter 
More  elections!  Officers  of  the  Olean 
High  School  Band  are:  president,  John 
Hardy ;  vice-president  and  secretary,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Walsh ;  treasurer  and  business 
manager,  Arthur  Johnson ;  librarian, 
Richard  Stone;  and  member  of  Elxecutive 
Committee,  William  Brooks. 

Officers  of  the  High  School  Orchestra 
are :  president,  Norma  Johnson ;  vice- 
president  and  secretary,  Verna  Johnson ; 
treasurer  and  business  manager,  George 
Martin ;  librarian,  John  Hardy ;  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  Executive  Committee,  Gilbert  Or- 
cutt  Officers  of  both  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  serve  for  one  year. 


B  Theae  new  P-A  Saxophones !  We’re 
W  “*■  proud  as  a  peacock”  of  these 
instruments.  Moderately  priced,  but 

.  actaally  excclUBS  Bsay  at  kigher  prices,  these 
’new  P-A’s  are  easier  to  play  beeaase  the  key  ar- 
raagcBMat  is  SMre  aataral.  the  aettoa  faster; 
the  Bcak  aad  pitch  arc  perfect.  Jast  Mow  aar- 
awlly,  press  the  right  keys,  and  the  ia- 
straweat  respoada  ia  perfect  taac:  the 
tone  is  rick,  rcaoaaat,  and  hsaaUfal. 
with  a  weadcrfal  range  of  volanM. 
Thsec  instrasMBts  caa  scarcely  be 
da  plicated,  ccrtaialy  not  cxoelM,  le- 
gardices  of  price. 

See  ywar  local  P-A  Dealer.  Try  these 
new  P-A  Saxophones,  or  the  new  Bodels 
of  P-A  Traaipets,  TreaiboBas.  Comets. 
OT  Clariacts,  and  oUmt  brass  and  reed  ia- 
Br  stmBMnta,  or  write  direct  for  latest 

P  catalog,  Jast  issnad,  and  eoaiplctc  de- 

f  tails sboat  trade-in  silewaaces  aadcasy 

tersu.  This  places  yea  aadcr  ao  obll- 
gatioB  whaterer.  Sm  year  P-A  Dealer 
or  write  direct  today  sate.  lu* 

PAN-AMERICAN 

1121  P-A  BmHUIns,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Hinsdale,  Illinois 

Michael  Pozgay,  New*  Reporter 
Under  the  direction  of  James  Buckbor- 
ough,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Michael 
Poxgay,  student  director,  the  Hinsdale 
Township  High  School  boasts  a  concert 
band  of  60  pieces;  a  marching  band  of 
40 ;  a  Junior  band  of  35 ;  and  a  concert 
orchestra  of  35.  This  semester  Mr.  Buck- 
borough  has  instituted  solfeggio  as  a  re¬ 
quired  subject  for  all  instrumentalists.  He 
has  also  started  class  piano  for  band 
members. 


Oh,  Thoie  Sub  Agents 

Agents  Raymond  Koemer  of  Joliet,  Il¬ 
linois,  and  Jay  Young  of  Huntington,  In¬ 
diana,  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that 
fresh  crisp  air  of  autumn,  and  thus  in¬ 
vigorated,  have  lived  up  to  their  titles  of 
Subscription  Agents  for  the  S.  M. 


PAN-AMItlCAN  lANO  INSTtUMINT  A  CAM  CO. 

1121  P-A  BwHUIur,  Okhort,  InAloiM 

WMwat  abligaUag  mt  ia  any  way,  phase  scad  m*  mj  copy  of  the  new  P-A  'catalog  Jast  lasned. 


An  S.  M.  Batonner 

Folks  In  Ripley,  California,  have  gath¬ 
ered  'round  the  back  yard  fence  of  the 


□  Director 
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drum  major  of  the  Ripley  High  School. 
The  reason?  An  S.  M.  Baton  twirled  its 
way  to  Ripley,  and  the  Ripley  D.  M.  Is 
practicing  daily. 

•  •  • 

It's  in  the  Air 

What?  Baton  fever, — also  the  batons. 
S.  M.  Batons  have  twirled  their  way  to 
the  E^t  High  School  of  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin  ;  the  Leyden  Community  High 
School  Band  of  Franklin  Park,  Illinois ; 
and  the  Monmouth,  Illinois,  High  School 
Band. 

•  •  • 

New  Paltz,  New  York 

Florence  Jf.  Spear,  News  Reporter 
So  far  this  year  the  New  Paltx  High 
School  Band  has  concentrated  mainly  on 
practice  and  making  a  good  organisation. 
However,  the  band  is  outfitted  with  sev¬ 
eral  new  instruments — a  gift  from  the 
19S4  June  graduating  class,  and  do  the 
band  members  feel  proud. 

With  a  little  campaigning,  this  might 
happen  more  often.  How  could  this 
money  be  better  spent  than  on  needed 
instruments  for  the  school's  band? 

•  •  • 

Elkhart,  Indiana 

Kathryn  Miller,  News  Reporter 
First  Division  winners  in  the  National 
String  Sextet  Contest  at  Ottawa,  Kansas, 
last  spring  was  the  one  from  the  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  High  School.  This  group  came 
by  special  train,  in  fact  the  whole  or¬ 
chestra  came  by  special  train,  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  National  Contests. 

Members  of  the  sextet  are  Elisabeth 
Stembel,  bass ;  Richard  Thornton,  'cello ; 
Kathryn  Miller,  viola ;  Virginia  Lineberry, 


third  violin ;  Nadine  Brady,  second  "vio¬ 
lin;  and  John  Whittington,  first  violin. 

(It  so  happens  that  ye  Eavesdropper 
had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  the 
Elkhart  group  on  their  special  train  to 
Ottawa. ) 

•  •  • 

Camden,  Arkansas 

Dorothy  Lineharier,  News  Reporter 

Latest  reports  of  the  enrollment  of  the 
Camden  High  School  Band — forty-two 
members,  seven  of  them  girls. 

The  band  had  Its  first  birthday  on 
October  26,  and  a  big  celebration  was 
held.  The  Band  Auxiliary  gave  a  ban¬ 
quet  for  the  mothers,  fathers,  band  mem¬ 
bers,  and  several  guests,  a  total  of  over 
a  hundred.  The  program  consisted  of 
musical  and  dance  features  and  several 
short  talks. 

One  of  the  hits  of  the  program  was  a 
comet  solo  by  Clinton  Parker  (picture  in 
our  October  issue),  ten-year-old  musician. 
Another  number  that  was  greatly  enjoyed 
was  the  duet  by  William  T.  Rogers,  cor- 
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‘Whatever  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well 


applies  particnlarly  to  music  study.  You  can’t 


play  a  tune  nearly  right,  and  tone  is  often  the 


difference  between  noise  and  music.  You’ll  play 


better,  progress  faster,  with  a  Martin  Handcraft 


instrument  because  of  its  hand  built  accuracy 


absolute  pitch,  and  superb  tone  quality 


See  your  local  music  dealer,  test  yourself — what> 


ever  instrument  yon  play — on  the  latest  Martin. 


See  the  difference;  the  ease  with  which  yon  capture 


that  rich  resonant  tone;  the  volume;  the  control 


the  action,  all  beautifully  blended  in  the  finest  in 


strnment  yon  have  evo'  played.  Or  write  direct 


for  illustrated  literature  that  will  prove  yon  can 


play  better  with  a  Martin.  Do  this.  It  is  impor 


tant  to  your  future  success. 


WHATEVER  YOU  PLAY 


infiRTin 


)  '^u mil  la/ I 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
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Four  Young  Men 


FOR  FOUR  WHO  CAN  SING 
FOR  FOUR  STUDYING 


THE  VIOLIN 

FOR  FOUR 
CLARINET 
PLAYERS — , 

—Dance  of  the 
Rosebuds 
By  Frederidc  Keats 
Airanced  for  Four 
Clarinets  by  Hush 
Gordon 

A  brisht,  tuneful  com¬ 
position  that  has  the 
rhirthmic  appeal  of  a 
sprishtly  ballet.  It  makes 
a  yery  effective  number 
for  the  wood-winds  as 
here  arransed  for  four 
B-flat  Clarinets. 

Complete  with  Score, 

Price,  75  cents 


P^asy  Quartets 
For  Young 
Violinists 

This  album  of  music 
for  four  violins — piano 
acc.  (ad  lib.)  may  be 
used  by  a  sroup  of 
young  violinists  desir¬ 
ous  of  developing  a 
violin  quartet  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  programs, 
of  scfaocri,  diurch  and 
community  undertak¬ 
ings.  The  4  violin  parts 
are  quite  easy,  the  1st 
violin  being  the  only 
part  to  go  out  of  the 
ist  position  and  then 
only  for  an  occasional 
use  of  the  Srd  position. 
Eaidi  part. 

Price,  40  cents 
Piano  Acc., 

Price,  75  cents 


FOR  FOUR 
WHO  PLAY 
THE  PIANO— \ 

Salut?  to  the 
Colors — March 
For  Two  Pianos, 

Eight  Hands 
By  Bert  R.  Anthony 
This  liveiy  and  attractive 
march  is  a  great  favor¬ 
ite.  Piano  students  play¬ 
ing  grade  S  music  can 
render  this  quartet. 

Price,  00  cents 


Keeping  Step 
With  the  Union 
For  Two  Pianos. 
Eight  Hands 
By  John  Philip  Sousa 
Here  is  a  stirring  Sousa 
march  for  four  pianists. 
Rates  about  grade  8H. 

Price,  90  cents 


^Presser’s  First 
String  Quartet 
Book 

There  are  15  worthy 
compositions  in  this  col¬ 
lection.  for  first  violin, 
second  violin,  viola, 
and  cello,  each  skilfully 
arranged  for  effective 
string  quartet  playing. 
Eadi  player  is  given 
an  interesting,  but  not 
difficult  part.  The  aim 
at  variety,  in  making 
up  this  collection  of  en¬ 
tirely  new  material  for 
student  players,  was 
carried  further  by  hav¬ 
ing  several  gifted  ar¬ 
rangers.  instead  of 
only  one,  edit  the  book. 

Price,  to.ts,  complete 


j - Young  Men’s 

Chorus  and 
Quartet  Book 

The  18  fine  numbers  in  this 
collection  “fill  the  bill.”  In 
compiling  and  arranging  the 
selections  that  make  up  the 
contents  the  editors  paid 
particular  attention  to  the 
voice  range  of  each  part — 
no  extremely  high  or  low 
notes  —  and  included  only 
numbers  with  texts  and 
music  that  appeal  to  young 
men.  The  variety  is  good 
and  while  the  numbers  are 
effective,  none  is  difficult. 

Price,  60  cents 


FOR  FOUR  BRASS  PLAYERS 
FOR  FOUR  STRINGED  INSTRU¬ 
MENT  PLAYERS 


Yuletide 
Carols  For 
Men’s  Voices 

15  favorite  Christmas 
(Carols  in  superb  ar¬ 
rangements  for  men’s 
quartet  or  chorus. 

Price.  15  cents 


- The  Brass 

Choir 

There  are  a  dozen  worth¬ 
while  sriections  for  effective 
rendition  by  a  small  brass 
ensemble  without  presenting 
any  difficulties  for  the  per¬ 
formers.  The  variety  is  good 
and  the  numbers  are  of  a 
very  acceptable  type. 

For  quartet  combinations  the 
E-fiat  Horn  may  be  sub- 
stibited  for  the  First  Trom¬ 
bone:  the  Baritone  or  Trom¬ 
bone  (Treble)  may  substitute 
for  Second  Trombone.  The 
Tuba  may  be  added  to 
larger  groups.  '  The  B-fiat 
and  E-flat  books  may  be 
used  by  Saxophones.  Parts 
are  published  for  First  B-flat 
Trumpet,  Second  B-flat 
Trumpet,  First  Trombone 
(Bass  Oef),  Second  Trom¬ 
bone  (Bass  Clef)  and  Tuba, 
E-flat  Horn,  and  Baritone  or 
Trombone  (Treble  Clef). 

Each  Part,  Price,  65  cents 

Piano  Acc.,  Price  60  cents 


T 


HEODORE 

Presser  Q 


O.-I 


Headquarters  for  Everything 
in  MUSIC  PUBLICATIONS 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  STOCK  OF 
MUSIC  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 


1712  CHESTNUT  ST, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 


netist,  and  Judson  Patterson,  Jr.,  trom¬ 
bonist. 

Short  talks  were  made  by  O.  E.  West- 
fall,  school  board  president ;  Supt.  F*.  W. 
Whiteside ;  Paul  Slevert ;  Al  Rose ;  Betty 
Askew,  and  others.  'Tribute  was  paid  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grover  Llnebarler  for  their 
loyal  band  work.  The  Auxiliary  and  the 
mothers  that  prepared  and  served  the 
banquet  were  also  complimented  and 
praised  highly.  The  program  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  talk  by  Director  L.  R. 
Grumpier. 

•  •  • 

Hale,  Miuouri 

Charles  Brammer,  News  Reporter 

The  Hale  High  School  Band  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  fall  of  1933,  and  now 
has  a  membership  of  thirty-two.  The 
total  enrollment  of  the  high  school  is 
sixty-seven,  and  in  the  town  of  Hale 
itself  there  are  five  hundred  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

After  only  seven  months  of  hard 
work  the  band  placed  third  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Contest.  The  band  gives  weekly 
concerts  each  Saturday  night  in  the 
down  town  district.  Students  pay  fifty 
cents  a  semester  for  music,  and  along 
with  the  funds  from  concerts,  plays, 
etc.,  money  is,  in  that  way,  raised  for 
new  equipment.  Right  now  the  band 
is  planning  to  get  caps  or  capes.  Prof. 
Edwin  Jones  is  the  director  of  the 
band. 

•  •  • 

Chester,  West  Virginia 

Elsie  Jennison,  News  Reporter 


It’s  the  smile  that  tells.  Yes,  sir,  and 
ma'm,  you  can  always  tell  by  the  happy 
smile  on  a  drum 
major  that  he 
twirls  a  School 
Musician  Baton. 

So  there  is  no 
use  telling  you 
that  Eld  Hassel 
of  Chester, 

West  Virginia, 
twirls  an  S.  M. 

Baton.  You  can 
see  for  yourself. 

Just  six  feet 
tall  is  EM,  but 
wearing  his 
“shako,”  goes  up 
to  seven  feet, 
ten  inches.  His 
uniform  is 
white,  trimmed 
in  gold.  Most 
any  day  when 
you  pass  the 
Hassel  yard, 
you  can  see  Eld 
trying  out  some 
fancy  twirls.  Ed  led  the  band  to  victory 
in  the  Class  B  Marching  Contest  at  the 
Ohio  Valley  Band  Tournament 
•  •  • 


Traverse  City,  Michigan 

Elaine  Hubbell,  News  Reporter 
Comprised  of  fifty-one  members,  three 
girl  drum  majors,  and  one  boy  twirling 
drum  major,  the  Traverse  City  High 
School  Band  has  played  at  all  of  the 
home  football  grames  and  two  out-of- 
town  games.  The  band  has  learned  its 
spelling  lesson  right  well,  now  being 
able  to  spell  all  the  visiting  teams’  let¬ 
ters,  besides  their  own  “T.” 

A  new  school  is  being  built  in  Trav¬ 
erse  City  and  Director  Kalember  and  all 
the  band  and  orchestra  students  are  in 
hopes  it  will  contain  a  sound-proof  mu¬ 
sic  room.  Let’s  hope  with  them. 


m 
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TROMBONE 

CORNET 

TRUMPET 


Olds  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  professional.  Gen¬ 
erations  of  quality  for  the  tone 
artist  have  made  it  so.  Superb 
beauty  distinguish  it  in  every 
band  .  .  .  You  will  advance  your 
position  more  quickly  by  playing 
Olds  .  .  .  See  your  local  dealer, 
or  write  for  literature  and  name 
of  dealer  nearest  you. 


^CtRNEJTWiliiAMI 

JbiooL‘/Muric 


•  Specializing  in  Band  or  Or¬ 
chestral  traimng.  Daily  re¬ 
hearsals.  Special  or  Three 
Year  Certificate  course.  Pri¬ 
vate  Instmctioo.  Theory, 
Conducting,  Arranging. 
Distingtiithed  {acnky  includ¬ 
ing  Pierre  Henro^e,  concert- 

- -  master.  Metropolitan  Opera 

House — V  i  o  1  i  n.  Solfeggio ; 
,  ^  Mayhew  L.  Lake — Orcbestra- 
-  "  lion,  Band  Arranging. 

For  furtktr  information  addrtst 
IHE  RE6ISTMR.1U  OCM  fillM,  Iniklll.  Nm  T«ll 


The  Ohio  Band  and  Orchestra 
Camp  at  Cedar  Point 


Season  of  1935.  Bigger  and  Better  Than 
Ever.  Write 


P.  F.  McCORMICK 
3245  W.  86  CleveUnd.  Ohio 


THEODORA  TROENDLE 

Pianist  Composer  Artist  Teacher 

De  Paul 


M  E.  LAKE  ST. 


VISIT  OUR 

BARGAIN  COUNTER 
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A 

HINT 

that 


TOOK 


By  T.  P.  GIDDINGS 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CHICAGO  MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

309  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


•  SOME  YEARS  AGO,  it  could  not 
happen  now,  a  so-called  high  school 
orchestra  was  sawing  away  on  the 
stage  of  a  certain  high  school.  There 
were  forty  fiddles,  several  cornets,  a 
’cello  or  two  and  the  everlasting  piano 
banging  out  the  rest  of  the  so-called 
music. 

The  supervisor  came,  surveyed  this 
aggregation  with  a  jaundiced  eye  and 
spoke.  “A  funny  orchestra  this  with 
not  a  single  member  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  instrument  in  it.  Where  are 
your  string  basses?  Are  they  all  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  piano?  It  surely  sounds 
like  it.  Why  is  it  that  forty  of  you  I 
•play  the  fiddle?  Later  when  you  may 
want  to  play  professionally  you  will 
have  a  million  fiddlers  to  compete 
with.  If  you  played  the  string  bass 
you  would  have  little  or  no  competi¬ 
tion.  Why  don’t  you  use  your  ‘bean’ 
a  little  and  plan  for  the  future,  also 
for  the  present?  If  you  had  some 
foundation  for  your  present  conglom¬ 
eration  you  might  have  an  orchestra 
some  time.”  The  supervisor  went  his 
sorrowful  way. 

To  digress,  why  do  the  biggest  play¬ 
ers  always  take  the  smallest  instru¬ 
ments?  I  call  to  mind  a  National  Con¬ 
test.  The  evening  paper  came  out  •with 
a  picture  of  two  players.  One  weighed 
260,  the  other  sixty.  One  played  th( 
piccolo,  the  other  the  tuba.  Which 
was  which?  Tou  have  guessed  it,  and 
they  came  from  my  town,  too. 

Six  weeks  later  the  supervisor  again 
visited  that  school.  The  orchestra  was 
again  rehearsing  on  the  stage  but 
there  was  a  big  difference.  A  fine  big 
boy  stood  proudly  beside  a  fine  htg 
string  bass.  The  piano  was  closed 
and  a  few  timid  instruments  were 
peeping  along  on  the  Inside  parts, 
showing  promise  of  an  orchestra 
sometime. 

The  supervisor  said  to  the  string 
bass  player,  “How  do  you  happen  to 


FAY 


BAND  METHOD 

A  New,  Comprehensive 
and  Practical  Method  for 
Band  Instruments  and  Band 
Ensemble 

Teacher's  Manual  . $1.50 

Cornet  or  Trumpet . 75 

Slide  Trombone,  Bass  Clef . 75 

Alto,  Circular  Alto  or 

Mellophone . 75 

French  Horn . 75 

Bari'lx>ne,  Bass  Clef . 75 

Eb  Tuba  or  Bass . 75 

BBb  Tuba  or  Bass . 75 

Bb  Clarinet . 75 

Oboe . 75 

Flute  or  Piccolo . 75 

Bassoon  . 75 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Sakophone.  .75 

Ano  or  Baritone  Saxophone.  .75 

Drums  and  Bells . 75 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  DISCOUNT  20% 


Just  Released 

FAY 


STRING  METHOD 


Violin  . 

. $0.75 

Viola . 

. 75 

Cello  . 

. 75 

String  Bass . 

. 75 

Teacher's  Piano 

Manual  (to 

accompany  any 

or  all  Fay 

String  Books)  . . 

.  1.50 

WRITE  for  copy  of  any 
TOnAY  Method 

for  examination  .  .  . 


SPECIAL  SCHOOL  DISCOUNT  20% 

MUSIC  SERVICE 

Educational  Dept.  _ 


1 1 1  East  14th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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David  Gornston 

Who»e  article,  “What  Your  Music  Teacher  Means 
to  You,”  appears  in  this  issue,  is  the  author  of 

Music  Counting  Simplified 

The  moet  direct,  simple  and  practical  approach  to  the  often  confuting  subject  of  “rounting.”  A  book 
for  music  students,  dance  musicians  and  vocalists.  Equally  good  for  clast  or  individual  instruction. 

Ining  Ckt^tttt,  of  Teacher’s  College,  Columbia  University,  says,  “Mr.  Gomtton’t  book  merits  a  place 
in  every  music  student’s  library.” 

Snd  Goodman,  Tympanist.  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  %oy%,  “I  reviewed  Mr.  Gomtton’t  ‘Music 
Counting  Simplified’  and  found  it  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the  proper  understanding  of  rhythmical 
structure  in  music.” 

Price,  7S  cents 


David  Gornston  and  W.  F.  Hanson 

TWO  SOLOS 

with  Piano  Accompaniment 

VALSE  SYNCOPATE.  Arranged  for  EJ>  Alto  Saxophone,  Tenor  Saxo¬ 
phone,  Clarinet,  Cornet,  C  Melody  Saxophone,  Flute.  Each  arrangement  .40 

VALSE  MOMENT.  Arranged  for  Ei  Alto  Saxophone,  C  Melody  Saxo¬ 
phone,  Flute . Each  arrangement  .50 


Just  Published 

A  WREATH  OF  HOLLY 

A  Christmas  Fantasia  on  Adette  Fideles,  Silent  Night,  It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear,  Hark,  the 
Herald  Angels  Sing,  O  Faithful  Pine,  and  Jingle  Bells. 

Published  as  a  Solo  for  any  one  of  the  following  instruments,  or  as  a  duet  for  any  tnro  of  them: 

Bfi  Comet  fTrampet),  Bfi  Clarinet,  Ei  Alto  Saxophone,  Trombone  or  Baritone  (bats  or  treble  clef.) 
Solo  with  Piano  Acc.  each  .60  Duet  with  Piano  Acc.  each  .75 


NEW  TRIOS  and  QUARTETS  for  Wind  Instruments 


By  CARL  BUSCH 


1. 

Four  Miniatures 

For  3  Bb  Trumpets  (Cornets) — 3  Bb  Clarinets* 

Score 

Olid 

Ports 

Ports 

EXTRA 

Scort 

1.  SOLITUDE . 

.75 

.20 

.30 

II.  FROLIC . 

.  .75 

.20 

.30 

III.  CONTENTMENT . 

.  .75 

.20 

.30 

:< 

IV.  JOYFjULNESS . 

.75 

.20 

.30 

f. 

f 

2. 

QUIETUDE . 

For  4  Bb  Trumpets  (Cornets) — 4  Bb  Clarinets*- 
4  Trombones  or  Baritones  in  treble  clef. 

.  .75 

.20 

.30 

V 

! 

} 

3. 

IN  PLAYFUL  MOOD . 

For  4  Bb  Trumpets  (Cornets) — 4  Bb  Clarinets*- 
4  Trombones  or  Baritones  treble  clef. 

1.25 

.30 

.40 

1 

! 

4. 

EVENING  PROMENADE . 

For  4  Bb  Trumpets  (Cornets) — 4  Bb  Clarinets* 

.  1.25 

.30 

.40 

s 

5. 

MEDITATION . 

.75 

.20 

.30 

For  4  Trombones  bass  clef — 4  Baritones  bass  clef* 
•Interchangeable  Parts. 


I 


Carl  Fischer, Inc.,:;:”: 


Baatoa:  Mwirawwl.  Thaatr* 
ChlMi*:  KImkall  Hall 


\l  I  For  SAXOPHONE 

mnd  CLARINET 
VIBRATOR 

Reed  made  in  ten 
strengths,  No.  1  to  No. 
SH. 

H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc. 
233  W.  42n<l  St. 
Now  York.  N.  Y. 


RINGS-MUSIC  PINS-MEDALS 


C  K.  GIOUSE^CO.  M.Bfnca  Ave.'  Nsrth  Aulshsre,  Mass. 


Official  A.  B.  A.  Pin  j 

Designed  aixl  Manufactured  By 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

15  John  Street  I 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


be  playing  the  atring-basa?  You  were 
playing  the  fiddle  the  laat  time  I  waa 
here.” 

“Don’t  you  remember,”  be  replied, 
“what  you  aaid  when  you  were  here 
laat?  I  Juat  took  your  advice.” 

The  auperviaor  promptly  fainted. 
The  impoaaible  had  happened.  A  pupil 
had  taken  hia  advice.  To  take  any- 
one’a  advice  waa  remarkable  enough 
but  to  take  the  supervlaor'a  advice  on 
a  queation  of  inatrumental  music  was 
going  beyond  bis  wildest  dreams. 

That  waa  the  beginning.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  interesting,  too. 

The  next  year  there  waa  a  vacancy 
in  the  Symphony  Orchestra.  This 
string-bass  player  applied  for  the  place 
and  got  it.  What  was  he  to  do  about 
his  schooling?  He  bad  two  more 
years  in  high  school.  Well  this  boy 
was  lucky.  He  attended  a  school 
where  the  principal  had  a  notion  that 
It  was  the  pupil  and  not  the  curricu¬ 
lum  that  should  be  served.  This  boy’s 
school  work  was  so  planned  that  he 
could  be  absent  from  school  each  day 
for  the  necessary  period  to  attend  re¬ 
hearsals.  These  were  held  every  day 
from  ten  to  one.  When  the  orchestra 
went  on  tour  he  took  his  books  along, 
kept  up  his  work  and  took  an  examina¬ 
tion  on  his  return.  He  also  attended 
summer  school  one  summer  and  grad¬ 
uated  with  his  class  with  high  honors. 

This  all  happened,  and  if  you.,  ever 
hear  a  certain  famous  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  either  in  Its  home  town  or  on 
tour  you  will  see  this  young  fellow 
standing  in  the  line  of  the  bass  play¬ 
ers. 

This  fellow  had  brains,  energy  and 
ambition  (he  still  has  them)  and  he 
was,  and  is,  willing  and  able  to  use 
them.  Now  match  this  story  if  you 
can. 


Watch  for  This 

Missing  Boy 

Hubert  Veile,  a  member  of  the  Belle¬ 
ville  Township  High  School  Band,  has 
been  missing  since  October  6. 

His  description  follows;  Age,  15 
years;  height,  5  feet  3  inches;  weight, 
101  pounds;  teeth,  fair;  blond  curly 
hair;  skin,  clear;  brown  eyes;  pleasing 
personality. 

Has  brown  birth  mark  about  an  inch 
in  length  and  half  inch  in  width  on  left 
cheek.  Plays  string  bass  and  trom¬ 
bone  exceptionally  well. 

Anyone  seeing  him  or  knowing  of 
his  whereabouts  kindly  communicate 
with  Edwin  H.  Peters,  Director  of 
Music,  Township  High  School,  Belleville, 
Illinois. 


Ruth  TEA  and  Genevieve  COFFEE 
attend  the  Washington  High  School  at 
Washington,  Pa. 
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“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  fox  Band  and  Orchestra  Parent  Clubs 


Behind  the  Scenes 

By  Lillie  Ruberh, 

Certkege,  III. 

Loudly  let  us  praise  our  hand. 

And  its  director  too. 

Then  let  us  look  behind  the  scenes 
At  iohat  the  mothers  do. 

Willie  tools  upon  the  flute. 

And  mother  heats  the  time 
While  she  setcs  a  button  cn. 

Or  ffives  his  shoes  a  shine. 

“Xot  so  good,”  she  calls  to  him,' 

When  from  the  kitchen  door. 

With  the  dust  mop  in  her  hand 
She  tries  to  clean  the  floor. 

While  she  makes  a  bed  upstairs 
Tommy  blows  the  horn; 

But  with  every  other  breath 
Complains  of  kis  sore  arm. 

Both  the  March  and  Overture 
Haunt  her  in  her  sleep. 

And  the  broom  beats  two~four  time 
When  she  tries  to  sweep. 

Though  Willie’s  eyes  are  on  the  clock. 
She  makes  him  toot  away. 

While  his  comrades  wait  outside 
For  him  to  come  and  play. 

She  is  loudest  in  her  praise. 

And  marvels  that  there  be 
One  who  can  train  an  entire  band 
And  keep  his  sanity. 

e  e  e 

•  We  organised  our  association  last  spring 
and  made  a  smali  charge  of  25c  per  mem¬ 
ber  and  drew  the  iucky  number  of  13  mem¬ 
bers  the  first  night.  We  have  a  meeting 
the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month.  At 
each  meeting  we  appoint  an  entertainment 
committee  to  work  out  some  definite  pro¬ 
ject  for  the  coming  month. 

We  have  had  a  food  sale  and  card 
party,  both  being  very  successful. 

It  seems  rather  dilflcult  to  get  some  of 
the  i>arent8  interested  enough  to  come  to 
the  meetings,  although  we  have  some  30 
members  now. — B.  O.  Hart,  Evansville, 
Wis. 

•  •  • 

•  I  find  the  following  are  the  best  ways 
to  earn  funds:  advance  sales  of  tickets 
for  concerts ;  ice  cream  socials ;  monthly 
card  parties ;  rummage  sales  and  food 
sales  (twice  yearly). — Mrs.  Milton  Jacobs, 
Elgin,  Illinois. 

•  •  • 

•The  Manning  Band  Parents’  Ass'n  is 
still  a  very  new  organization.  We  organ¬ 
ised  late  last  spring,  and,  as  yet,  have 
not  started  our  1934-36  activities. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  Milo 
Meyers  as  our  Band  Director,  and  under 
his  guidance  are  looking  forward  to  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  year’s  work. 

Am  sure  we  will  get  many  helpful  ideas 
from  The  School  Musician.  I  have 
written  to  several  Band  Parents’  Organ¬ 
isations  in  other  towns,  and  they  have 
given  me  the  following  suggestions  as  be¬ 
ing  the  most  successful  in  raising  money 
(or  their  bands:  concerts;  bridge  parties; 


paper  drives ;  sold  candy,  popcorn,  and 
sandwiches  at  football  games. 

One  town  made  $76  each  on  two  quilts. 
They  sold  tickets  for  a  band  concert,  giv¬ 
ing  a  number  (on  the  quilt)  with  each 
ticket.  They  also  gave  numbers  on  a 
’’filled  cedar  chest”  with  each  ticket  to 
another  band  concert,  clearing  $176  on 
this  one  project.  (’There  are  a  number  of 
things  a  chest  might  be  filled  with — do¬ 
nated  groceries,  canned  fruit,  fancy  work, 
etc.) 

In  another  town  the  mothers  divided 
into  committees  of  three  or  five  and  gave 
One  O’clock  Bridge  Luncheons,  inviting  as 
many  as  they  cared  to  and  charged  thirty- 
five  cents  per  person. 

I  hope  to  see  our  organization  try  out 
the  ’’filled  chest”  idea  in  the  very  near 
future.  Will  be  glad  to  learn,  through 
The  School  Musician,  what  other  par¬ 
ents’  clubs  are  doing  to  raise  money  for 
their  bands.  —  Mrs.  A.  W.  Slarck,  Man¬ 
ning,  Iowa. 

•  •  • 

•  We  are  glad  to  send  you  a  bit  of  news 
for  The  Back  Parlor  if  it  will  be  of  any 
help  to  other  club  members,  for  we  sure 
appreciate,  and  need,  learning  more  about 
what  other  clubs  do  to  raise  money  for 
buying  band  uniforms. 

Our  Auxiliary  has  been  organized  only 
six  months.  We  feel  like  we  have  been 
quite  successful  in  raising  a  little  money 
for  buying  the  band  uniforms.  We  have 
also  hired  a  bus  to  carry  the  band  to 
Hope,  Ark.,  to  play  for  a  football  game 
between  Camden  and  Hope. 

Our  only  uniforms  now  are  the  black 
pants  and  black  sweaters  with  a  gold  let¬ 
ter  C  on  the  sweater,  as  our  colors  are 
black  and  gold. 

Our  most  successful  plan  for  raising 
money  was  having  score  cards  printed  for 
the  baseball  games  during  the  summer. 
Elach  merchant  paid  from  $1.50  to  $5  for 
an  ad.  We  cleared  $109.  We  sold  the 
score  cards  for  a  while  at  5c  each  until 
we  made  $12,  then  gave  them  away. 

We  also  have  a  barbecue  supiier.  The 
city  roped  off  the  street  by  the  Court 
House.  Tables  were  placed  for  those  who 
did  not  care  to  take  their  plate  home.  The 
plates  (which  had  barbecue,  creamed  po¬ 
tatoes,  slaw,  rolls,  cake,  and  lemonade) 
were  sold  at  50c  two  or  three  days  ahead 
so  we  would  know  how  many  to  prepare 
for,  only  we  doubled  this  amount  and  ran 
an  ad  in  the  paper  and  sold  out  in  three 
hours’  time.  The  band  played  during  the 
evening.  $84.50  was  made  on  this  supper. 

We  are  now  planning  on  a  scheme, 
which  we  think  will  put  us  over  the  top. 
Will  send  particulars  soon. 

We  are  now  ordering  the  caps  to  match 
the  uniforms  for  the  band  to  wear  Thanks¬ 
giving  as  it  is  our  last  football  game  and 
will  be  played  at  El  Dorado.  We  have  a 
42  piece  band,  7  being  girls. — Mrs.  Orover^ 
Linebarier,  Camden,  Arkansas. 

•  •  • 

•  The  Frankfort  High  School  Band  Par¬ 
ents’  Association  was  organized  February 
19,  1934. 

The  objects  of  our  organization  explain 
also,  why  it  was  created.  They  are  as  fol- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


International 
Saxophone 
Solo  Contest 


September  6,  1934 
"I  have  just  returned  from  a  tix 
week  concert  tour  of  Europe  with  the 
Milwaukee  American  Legion  Interna¬ 
tional  Champion  Band,  with  which  I 
wa«  featured  foloizt  on  all  concerts 
through  Europe. 

"You  might  add  that  I  won  first  place 
in  the  International  Saxophone  Solo 
Contest  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  medal  and  a  cup  for  a  per¬ 
fect  score.  I  was  the  only  girl  com¬ 
peting  in  all  the  solo  contests. 
"While  in  Europe,  we  played  most  of 
our  concerts  in  large  (German  cities 
and  perhaps  you  heard  us  broadcast 
from  Berlin  over  a  world-wide  radio 
hook-up.” 

f^Yes,  Fm  still  playing  the 
same  old  Selmer!” 

"First  place  A  Class,  1st  Division,  Solo 
Alto  Saxophone.  1930  State  Cimtest, 
Wisconsin,  May  9th,  Milwaukee.  Na¬ 
tional  High  School  Contest,  May  21st, 
Flint,  Michigan.  1932  National  High 
School  Contest,  May  20th,  Marion, 
Indiana.  1934  International  Contest 
open  to  all  saxophonists  in  the  world. 
August  13  th,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Received  silver  cup  for  a  perfect 
score.” 

Most  of  the  best  radio  sax  artists 
play  Selmers. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 

Tell  me  how  I  may  try  a  Selmer  sax 
without  obligation. 

I  play  . 

(Instmncnt) 

(Name)  . 

(Address)  . . 

(City  A  SUte)  . 


I 


Comparisons  Sell 

This  Trombone  — 


A  Real 
Sensation  — 
Establishing  New 
Sales  Records  — 


5l8^x 
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{('oMtiHHffi  frtnn  prrrtding  txi'/r) 

lows;  1.  To  arouse  and  maintain  enttausi- 
astic  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Frank 
fort  H.  S.  Band.  2.  To  lend  all  possible 
support  both  moral  and  financial  for  the 
betterment  of  the  band.  2.  To  cooperate 
with  school  officials  and  all  high  school 
and  grade  school  musical  organisations 
for  the  advancement  of  music  In  the 
school. 

During  the  last  three  months  of  the 
school  year  we  transported  the  band  to 
both  district  and  state  contests.  Arranged 
for  and  transported  band  to  three  out-of- 
town  concerts  and  obtained  five  local  con¬ 
certs,  two  of  which  were  in  theaters  and 
three  at  the  city  park.  And  made  from 
concerts,  card  parties  and  similar  func¬ 
tions  over  $450  net,  which  purchased  ad¬ 
ditional  uniforms  and  cleaned  and  re¬ 
paired  othera 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  school  year 
this  fall  the  Frankfort  H.  S.  Band  Parents' 
.\8s'n  conducted  a  home  merchants'  show- 
in  the  school  gymnasium.  Thirty-eight 
merchants  leased  booths,  the  Band  Par¬ 
ents’  Ass’n  operated  corn  game,  soft  drink 
and  candy  booths,  and  gave  away  30 
prises  during  the  three  evenings  of  the 
show,  prises  were  of  standard  merchan¬ 
dise. 

The  merchants  were  well  pleased  with 
this  home  show  and  it  has  been  set  for 
next  fall  again. 

The  organisation  cleared  $625.68  for 
this  effort  of  three  evenings. 

We  have  completed  plans  for  a  series 
of  four  concerts  to  be  given  during  this 
school  year  in  the  school  auditorium  and 
season  tickets  are  now  on  sale.  We  are 
striving  to  clear  $600  on  these  concerts. 

Much  of  our  success  has  been  due  to  the 
initiative  and  cooperation  of  the  five  com¬ 
mittees,  which  are: 

Ways  and  means: 

To  recommend,  plan  and  conduct  shows, 
parties,  and  similar  events  at  least  once 
each  month  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funda 
Uniforms: 

Shall  keep  an  up  to  date  record  of  all 
members  of  band  and  their  uniform  needs 
and  shall  have  complete  control  over  care 
of  uniforms. 

Transportation : 

Shall  be  responsible  for  all  transporta¬ 
tion  needed  by  the  band  to  all  contests, 
concerts  and  games  away  from  home. 
Training : 

Shall  in  cooperation  with  the  director 
carry  out  and  supervise  all  detail  as  to 
appearance  and  marching. 

Program : 

This  committee  shall  have  complete 
charge  of  all  concerts  and  other  public 
appearances  of  the  band. 

The  executive  committee: 

Composed  of  the  president,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  secretary  and  treasurer  and  one 
member  from  each  school  district  of  the 
city.  This  committee  is  acting,  also,  as 
program  committee. 

We  believe  that  we  have  just  started  a 
movement  that  in  the  next  few  years  will 
grow  and  become  one  of  our  city's  major 
activities.  We  are  not  interested  in  the 
band  for  the  sake  of  winning  contests 
only,  but  as  a  very  necessary  training  and 
development  of  a  worth  while  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  be  used  in  the  idle  time  of  the 
youth  and  adult  as  well. — J.  A.  Van  Kirk, 
Frankfort,  Indiana. 


and  is  balanced  so  as  to  require  no  super¬ 
fluous  balancers.  Note  the  slanting  cross 
brace,  which  permits  a  restful  position  of 
the  Ungers  of  the  left  hand.  Remember, 
this  Is  not  a  redesigned  model,  but  a  brand 
new  model,  rich  in  Improved  features  and 
details. 

OcLwMCaM* 

Our  DeLuze  stream  line  Case  is  smaller 
and  more  compact  than  Thombone  Cases 
as  heretofore  built.  Shell  of  seasoned 
veneers,  lined  with  highest  quality  Silk 
Plush,  covered  with  costly  Brown  Alligator 
Orain  Keratol  and  trimmed  with  finest 
rust-proof  trimmings  and  hardware.  Truly 
a  Case  to  be  proud  of. 

•a6IN«w...nUCBS 

Model  144,  Small  Bore.  7'  Bell. 

Model  146,  Medium  Bore,  Bell. 

Model  ISO.  Symphony  Bore.  7'  Bell. 

Model  180,  Symphony  Bore,  8'  Bell. 

Cuh  ‘Terins 

Brass  . . 

Silver,  Silver  Bell _ 

Sliver,  Gold  Bell . 

Case  for  144  and  146 
Case  for  180 . 


•lUtoActlMi- 

Slides  are  of  a  special  alloy,  treated  by  a 
new  process,  resulting  In  a  surface  as  hard 
as  flint  and  as  smooth  as  glass.  So  true 
and  perfect  are  these  slides  that  we  can 
build  them  with  half  the  tolerance  ordi¬ 
narily  allowed  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
vide  a  light,  quick,  positive  action  that  Is 
the  dream  of  every  Trombonist, 


You  are  amazed  at  the  quick  response 
and  perfect  intonation  of  this  model  in 
every  position.  This  instrument  Is  capable 
of  the  utmost  extremes  in  pianissimo  and 
fortissimo  effects— an  Instrument  upon 
which  you  can  always  depend. 


Due  to  a  scientifically  determined  bell 
taper  and  proportions,  this  Instrument  pos¬ 
sesses  almost  uncanny  power.  You  can  force 
it  all  you  will  without  splitting  the  tone. 

DMiCa* 

Lightness,  balance,  featherweight  action 
and  restful  handhold  have  been  achieved 
In  this  new  model  to  a  hitherto  unknown 
degree.  It  is  about  three  ounces  lighter 
than  any  other  Trombone  on  the  market — 

YORK  BAND  INSTRUMBNT  CO^  CAAIfD  RAPIDS, 

Makmrw  of  GOOD  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  since  t$$2 


VIM 
82  AO 
20.00 


H.  BEHONEY 


Clarinets 

Ideal  clarinets  for  school  musicians.  Built 
with  the  strength  and  accuracy  of  construc¬ 
tion  characteristic  of  all  Bettone}'  clarinets. 
With  flash  and  showmanship  enough  for  any 
cadet  on  parade. 

SlSV^x — Boehm  system  —  wood, 

complete  . 155.00 

5518l/4x — Boehm  system — metal — 

silver  plated,  complete. .  50.00  WVfl 

Write  vs  for  complete  catalog  of  BET- 
TONEY  elarinelt  and  mutic  for  clarinet*. 


THE 

CUNDY- 
BEHONEY  CO. 


Boston, 

Msssachusotts 
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Martin  Bonesteel,  Trombonist 


1934  National  First  Divisioner 


Aurora,  Illinois 


(Picture  on  Cover) 


Four  hundred  and  eighteen  solo¬ 
ists  participated  in  the  1934  Na¬ 
tional  Solo  Contests  at  Das  Moines. 
Out  of  this  number  four  of  those 
most  outstanding  in  excellency  of 
performance  were  chosen  to  play  at 
the  big  public  concert  in  the  Shrine 
Auditorium.  Martin  Bonestaal,  trom¬ 
bonist  of  East  High  School,  Aurora, 
Illinois,  was  one  of  the  four  selected. 

At  the  age  of  ten  Martin  began 
his  music  study  at  the  piano,  and 
two  years  later  took  up  the  trom¬ 
bone.  His  trombone  teacher  is 
Homer  Phillips,  pupil  of  Jaroslav  Ci- 
mera,  although  he  is  tutored  at  home 
by  his  father,  former  trombone  solo¬ 
ist  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 


Band  and  pupil  of  A.  F.  Weldon.  His 
father  is  also  his  accompanist. 

Although  Martin  has  been  a  Dis¬ 
trict  Contest  winner  three  times,  and 
a  Rrst  Division  winner  in  the  1933 
and  1934  State  Solo  Contests,  this 
is  his  first  time  a  participant  in  a 
National  Solo  Contest.  And  he 
placed  in  the  First  Division,  being 
awarded  the  highest  ranking  in  the 
trombone  group. 

He  is  now  seventeen  years  old  and 
a  member  of  the  East  High  School 
Band,  the  band  itself  placing  in  the 
Fint  and  Second  Divisions,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  1933  and  1934  National 
Contests. 


Thank  You,  for  Those  Kind  Words 


I  And  this  niagaBine  to  be  one  of  the 
most  helpful  means  of  maintaining  inter¬ 
est  in  school  music.  The  students  look 
forward  each  month  for  the  articles 
which  ■will  concern  them.  I  wouldn't  be 
without  it.  All  power  to  you. — Leo  J. 
Schula,  Director  of  Instrumental  Music, 
Charles  City,  lovoa. 


Best  wishes  to  the  success  of  your 
magasine.  It  is  just  what  all  of  us  need. 
—Rudolph  R.  Willman,  Director  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music,  Sepuin,  Texas. 


I  received  my  first  issue  of  The  School 
Musician  and  find  It  delightful  reading. — 
Mabel  B.  Clarke,  Fredonia,  New  York. 


May  I  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid 
success  of  The  School  Musician. — Don 
A.  Lents,  Director,  Vermillion,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  High  School  Orchestra. 


Your  magaxlne  certainly  is  a  wonderful 
buy  for  sixty  cents. — Herman  Carter, 
Middletown,  Ohio. 

s  •  • 

The  School  Musician  Is  read  and  en¬ 
joyed  very  much  by  many  of  my  pupils 


both  at  home,  studio,  and  conservatory.  It 
is  a  great  incentive  to  them.  I  used  it 
extensively  in  the  Juvenile  Music  Club 
and  Orchestra  Club  programs. — Georgia  E. 
Morey,  Quincy,  Illinois,  Conservatory  of 
Music. 


In  my  humble  judgment  The  School 
Musician  is  the  most  articulate  mouth¬ 
piece  for  creating  interest,  cementing 
ideals  and  purposes  for  definite  and  con¬ 
structive  musical  ends.  I  hope  for  con¬ 
tinued  success. — P.  Anthony  Viggiano, 
Director  of  Music,  Oreensburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

•  •  • 

Just  received  the  second  issue  of  The 
School  Musician  of  this  year.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  enjoy  it  very  much,  and  as  long  as 
I  am  directing  bands,  will  be  a  regular 
subscriber. — Milo  T.  Sorden,  Supervisor  of 
Music,  Ida  Grove,  Iowa.  ^ 


1  enjoy  The  School  Musician.  It's  a 
fine  publication  for  school  musicians  in 
particular.  Personally,  it  has  helped  me 
a  great  deal  in  solving  band  problems. — 
IPm.  C.  Gifford,  Director,  Canton,  South 
Dakota,  High  School  Concert  Band. 


Now  you  can  buy  the  marvelous  Miessner  Rhyth-o- 
phone  for  only  $9.60— the  sensational  device  that  has 
solved  completely  the  problem  of  teaching  rhythm 
and  developing  a  perfect  rfcytAm  sense. 

Invented  by  W.  Otto  Miessner,  famous  author  of 
public  schoo  1  music  texts,  the  Rhyth-o-phone  is  more 
than  a  machine.  It  is  a  system  for  easily  recording 
any  rhythm  combination  and  then  sounding  it  out 
automatically —repeating  it  over  and  over  until  you 
feel  it  and  can  express  it  perfectly.  Endorsed  by  the 
greatest  musical  authorities  as  one  of  the  very  great¬ 
est  aids  in  teaching  and  learning  music. 

Invaluable  for  bands,  orchestras,  drum  Mrps— for 
group  instruction  and  home  practice.  At  its  new  low 
price  yon  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


Ask  your  music  dealer  to  demonstrate.  It  will 
amaze  you.  Or  write  for  free  literature. 


CG.CONN./ML  1 19  X  Conn  Bldg..Elkliart,Ind 


Rudyerd  Bolton,  of  Chicago,  on  an 
expedition  into  Africa  found  that  sun¬ 
light  on  the  Sahara  is  no  stronger  than 
in  his  home  town. 

•  •  • 

Tests  are  being  made  by  Dr.  Oeorge 
Walker  of  Baltimore,  to  prove  a  theory 
that  the  air  above  10,000  feet  is  en¬ 
tirely  germless. 

•  •  • 

Liight  rays  of  the  star  Vega  and  the 
moon  have  been  converted  into  sound 
waves  and  recorded.  The  sound  pro¬ 
duced  is  a  prolonged  swell  and  ebb 
similar  to  the  musical  note  "A.” 


m  Plaii  a 

nNZIL'MllUIR, 

Ct€trinet  I 

Arranqe  for  a  trial  through  JO 
vour  cfealer  or  write  us.  ^  ^  mm 


your 


or  write  us.^^ 


PENZEL,  MUELLER  t  CO,Jnc. 

S4-II  'SSV  ftTMIT*  tONt  ItlANO CITXN.V. 


#  The  first  object  of  etiquette  is  to  make 
the  world  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to 
live  and  to  make  ourselves  pleasant  to 
live  with.  It  is  true  that  many  rules  of 
grood  taste  are  arbitrary,  others  change 
with  fashion,  but  the  great  majority  of 
rules  are  merely  those  of  plain  common 
sense.  In  testing  the  value  of  a  rule  ask 
yourself  the  question :  Does  it  make 
human  contacts  pleasanter?  Or  does  it 
oil  the  social  machinery?  Does  it  con¬ 
tribute  to  beauty  or  to  quality?  Above 
all,  does  it  express  consideration  for 
others?  If  it  does  any  of  these  things, 
then  it  is  a  rule  worth  keeping.  But  any 
rule  which  does  none  of  these  things — 
and  is  perhaps  a  handicap — would  much 
better  be  discarded  or  at  least  modified 
to  better  suit  your  needs. 

We  are  sometimes  prone  to  think  of 
taste  as  an  endowment  one  is  bom  with, 
like  gray  or  blue  eyes,  or  gleaming  golden 
hair — something  that  one  has,  or  has  not, 
and  either  way,  nothing  can  be  done  about 
it.  In  a  measure  it  Is  like  an  ear  for 
music  or  any  other  inborn  talent.  But  all 
talent  to  be  perfected  must  be  trained.  In 
matters  of  taste,  training  is  of  muck 
greater  importance  than  natural  talent. 
Taste,  happily,  is  one  of  the  things  that 
can  be  learned  by  rule.  Suitability,  for 
example,  is  the  first  rule.  Nothing  that  is 
unsuitable  is  ever  in  good  taste — it  can’t 
be.  The  most  beautiful  ball  dress  worn 
to  market  in  the  morning  is  no  longer  a 
beautiful  dress.  It  is  dragged  down — 
solely  because  of  its  unsuitability — to  an 
object  of  derision.  A  thing  designed  for 
utility  must  be  useful;  a  thing  desired 
as  an  ornament  must  beautify.  The  most 
easily  acquired  expression  of  taste  is  taste 
in  clothes.  Millions  of  American  women 
know  how  to  choose  clothes  becoming  to 
themselves  and  have  a  knack  of  putting 
them  on  properly.  This  is  not  only  be¬ 
cause  they  have  unlimited  opportunity  to 
look  at  clothes— on  other  women — but  be¬ 
cause  every  woman  must  practice  choos¬ 
ing  clothes  for  herself  and  her  children 
so  often. 

In  training  and  teaching  your  children 
the  fundamentals  of  a  thoroughbred  (which 
is  Just  another  word  for  early  advantages 
at  home)  teach  him  the  principles  of 
sportsmanship— which  means  self-control, 
courage,  and  fair  play.  Teach  him  toler¬ 
ance  of  another’s  point  of  view.  Teach 
him  in  every  way  you  can,  the  difference 
between  the  simplicity  of  people  who  are 
genuine  and  the  boastfulness  of  those  who 
are  sham.  Teach  him  the  value  of  sin¬ 
cerity,  teach  him  the  principle  of  suita¬ 
bility  and  proportion  which  are  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  taste !  And  teach  him  kind¬ 
ness!  And  if  you  teach  him  even  half  of 
all  these  virtues,  you  can  let  all  other  de¬ 
tails  of  etiquette  take  care  of  themselves. 
— A  radio  talk  on  etiquette  recentlp  heard, 
by  Emily  Pott. 


RHYTHM>MASTER 
For  TED  FIO-RITO 

Ted  FIO-RITO’S  renowned  radio  and  suge  orches¬ 
tra  is  now  broadcasting  "Hollywood  Hotel"  over 
nation-wide  Columbia  network  for  Campbell’s  Soup. 
Long  an  outstanding  success  at  Cocoanut  Grove,  Los 
Angeles.  Recently  featured  in  Warner  Bros,  musical 
hit,  'Twenty  Miluon  Sweethearts."  Above  we  show 
Qmles  M.  Price,  versatile  drummer  who  sets  the 
rhythm  for  this  great  band.  With  him  is  Ted  Fio-Rito, 
popular  conduaor.  Drums,  Vibraphone,  Tympani, 
Chimes  and  Bells,are  ail  Leedy.  On  August  3, 1934,  Mr. 
Price  wrote  us:  "I  like  Leedy  instruments  b^t  of  all.” 

Note  for  yourself  how  many  of  the  world's  best  drum¬ 
mers  insist  on  Leedy  equipment.  For  more  than  33 
years  Leedy  instruments  have  enjoyed  this  preference. 
You,  too,  can  win  greater  success  with  L^y  eouip- 
ment.  Try  the  new  models  now,  at  your  music  dealers. 


Evcty  dnunmer  should 
have  this  latest  Leedy 
catalog.  Just  out.  112 
pages  of  valuable 
tacts  for  drummers. 
Pictures  the  newest 
and  best  in  drums, 
mallet -played  instru¬ 
ment  and  accessor¬ 
ies.  To  keep  posted 
on  "what’s  what"  in 
the  drum  world,  you 
need  this  book.  It’s 
free.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

LEEDY  MFG.  CO. 

1101  L*«dy  lldg. 
Ukhsirt,  Ind. 

In  Britith  ImUm,  Stlmtr 
Companv,  London,  Eng^ 
land,9xeln»iiHLoody  agoni 


THI  WOtLD’S  HNEST  DtUMUNiRS’  INSTRUMENTS 


The  Official  State  Orchestra  Medal 


In  Sterling  Sflver  and  Bronze 


Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
OfRcial  National  and  State 
Band  and  Orchestra  Awards 

For  descriptive  literature  and  prices  write  to: 

73  Tremont  St.  IS  John  St.  185  N.  Wabash  Ave. 
Boston,  Mats.  New  York,  N.  Y,  Chicago,  III. 
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SCHOOL  •DftNCE  •BANDS 


Just  where  do  we  stand  on  this  school 
dance  band  question  J  The  department 
which  began  with  our  September  issue 
has  attracted  wide  attention  and  brought 
considerable  comment,  some  favorable, 
some  objecting.  Naturally,  we  do  not 
uvnt  to  make  any  mistakes  one  way  or 
another.  IVe  henv  felt  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  few  lines  on  the  subject  and  that 
the  department  would  represent  a  service 
to  those  interested.  Here  are  some  of  the 
reactions.  Read  these  letters  and  then  tell 
us  what  YOU  think. — The  Editor. 

"I  Approve" 

•  I  notice  you  have  added  a  section 
to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  the 
school  dance  hands  and  I  believe  this 
addition  will  prove  valuable.  If  you 
will  pardon  me,  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  of  my  experience. 

When  I  came  to  Beckley  ten  years 
ago,  the  dance  orchestras  of  this 
vicinity  were  of  the  type  that  played 
“by  ear,”  with  little  thought  for  any¬ 
thing  but  the  “melody.”  Thus  I  ex¬ 
perimented  with  some  of  my  musi¬ 
cians  whom  I  thought  would  prob¬ 
ably  go  into  dance  bands  when  they 
graduated.  Out  of  this  experiment 
has  grown  the  W.  W.  H.  S.  Dance 
Band. 

This  organization  is  now  regularly 
scheduled  to  meet  once  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  a  regular  school  period,  for  re.^ 
hearsals.  Regular  dance  orchestra¬ 
tions  are  used,  financed  from  the 
music  fund.  This  band  plays  for  all 
school  parties  and  social  functions 
which  usually  average  two  a  month. 

The  members  of  this  band  are 
chosen  from  the  regular  high  school 
band  and  orchestra  according  to 
ability  and  aptness  for  dance  rhythms. 
We  have  two  musicians  on  each  part, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  freshmen  in  the 
second  chairs  to  perpetuate  the  band. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  probably 
would  frown  upon  the  above  idea  but 
the  training  these  boys  receive  seems 
to  stand  them  in  good  stead  when 
they  are  graduated.  We  have  gradu¬ 
ates  playing  in  “big  time”  bands  in 
New  York  City,  Cleveland,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  as  far  south  as  the  Blue 
Devil  Orchestra  in  North  Carolina. — 
Glenn  Sallack,  Director  of  Music, 
Beckley,  West  Virginia,  High  Schools. 

"I  Approve" 

#  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  an¬ 
nouncement  about  SCHOOL  DANCE 
BANDS  in  the  last  issue.  I  have  been 
confronted  by  thia  problem  for  some 


time.  There  have  always  been  several  i 
of  my  students  interested  in  dance 
music,  both  from  a  standpoint  of  the 
type  of  music  and  the  financial  benefit 
derived  therefrom. 

Many  of  these  students  began  play¬ 
ing  with  different  local  dance  organi¬ 
zations,  some  good  and  some  bad. 
More  often,  the  leadership  was  not 
competent  and  many  careless  and  bad 
playing  habits  were  soon  formed  and 
the  student’s  progress  was  retarded,  if 
not  altogether  arrested. 

Realizing  this  condition  and  also 
that  dancing  was  an  approved  func¬ 
tion  in  the  school’s  activities,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  organize  these  students  into 
a  dance  band  under  school  supervi¬ 
sion.  If  dancing  is  approved,  why 
should  not  the  music  for  this  dancing 
be  likewise  approved?  School  dances 
teach  the  students  the  proper  de¬ 
meanor  at  such  a  function,  but  with¬ 
out  the  proper  music  thi^  cannot  he 
successfully  done.  Give  them  the  right 
kind  of  dance  music,  and  this  aim  is 
accomplished. 

The  school  furnishes  the  music  in 
return  for  the  services  rendered. 

In  our  particular  case,  band  re¬ 
hearsal  comes  at  the  aame  time  as 
football,  and  we  have  many  musicians 
among  the  members  of  the  athletic 
teams.  These  members  take  the  reg¬ 
ular  lessons  during  the  daily  schedule, 
but  are  unable  to  rehearse  with  the 
concert  band  until  the  football  season 
is  over.  The  dance  band  was  made  up 
mainly  of  these  students.  Practices 
were  scheduled  for  evenings.  In  this 
way  these  students  are  being  kept  in 
condition  right  along.  ’The  benefit  de¬ 
rived  from  this  practice  offsets  the 
handicap  of  missing  the  concert  band 
rehearsal.  Members  of  the  dance  hand 
are  required  to  be  members  in  good 
standing  of  the  school  concert  band. 

Are  not  the  schools  supposed  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  young  people  for  a  useful  life? 
The  students  who  do  not  take  the  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  courses  should  be 
taught  a  practical  use  of  leisure  time, 
either  for  financial  or  aesthetic  gain. 
Do  not  students  have  odd  jobs  after 
school  hours?  Give  them  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  realize  benefits  from  their  years 
of  study  and  practice  on  their  musical 
instruments.  In  these  times  we  ar? 
all  becoming  more  practical. 

I  isee  no  reason  why  school  dance 
music  cannot  he  succeesfully  taught. 
For  some  music  students,  this  Is  a 
very  good  method  of  learning  rhythm. 

{Coniinurd  on  next  paiie) 


for  your  copy 


of  the  new 

BlIESCHER 

catalogue 


New  Buescher  instru¬ 
ments,  setting  up  new  standards  oi 
musical  and  playing  qualities,  are 
fully  described  and  illustrated  in 
this  handsome  new  catalog,  just 
off  the  press  I 


Keep  up  to  date  —  leam  what 
Buescher  research  and  craftsman¬ 
ship  have  done  to  give  the  player 
quicker  mastery  of  his  instrument 
—  to  make  playing  easier  —  to 
achieve  more  beautiful  tone.  Every 
school  musician,  instructor  and  di¬ 
rector  should  have  this  new  book! 

Send  coupon  now  for  your  copy 
of  the  new  Buescher  catalog  and 
details  of  Free  Trial;  Eaty  Pay¬ 
ments  on  any  Buescher  instrument 
for  band  or  orchestra. 


Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co„ 
llOS  Buescher  Bids.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  the  new 
Buescher  catalog.  I  am  particularly  In¬ 
terested  in  . 

(mention  instrument) 

Name . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D . 

aty  . 

State,  County  . 

(Please  indicate  here  whether  (  )  student, 
or  (  )  Instructor. 
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Write  for  our  New  FREE  BOOK  with 
the  Complete  Rhythm  and  Pitch  Test 
and  Story  of  the  LYONS’  PLAN 

Build  up  your  instrumentation;  develop  new  material  for  your 
band  or  orchestra;  pick  your  beginners  from  those  who  possess 
the  fundamental  qualities  essential  to  success.  Mr.  McCreery’s 
^one  Test,”  will  help  you  to  predetermine  the  musical  fitness 
of  all  applicants.  Complete  information  and  charts  in  our  new 
manual  which  also  describes  the  Lyons*  Plan.  When  writing, 
please  give  your  present  instrumentation,  or  state  what  instru¬ 
ments  yon  would  like  to  add.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

DiflBcult  passages  simplified  by  the  McCreery  fin- 
gering  chart.  Directors,  write  for  as  many  of 
these  charts  as  yon  need  for  your  clarinet  students.  Sent  free. 


C.  L.  McCreery  William  Lyons  Howard  Lyons  G.  E.  VanNess 


LYONS  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

In  the  State-Lake  Building,  17  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 


Given 
for  your 
Rehearsal 
Room 


This  sounding  bar  is  of  the  highest  quality  special  alloy  metal  of  whidi  the  rich 
sustained  tone  is  definitely  perfect  in  pitch  at  all  times.  The  rubber  sounding  ball 
eliminates  all  harshness  of  impact  when  struck  against  bar.  There  is  no  maUet  to 
lose  or  misplace — the  rubber  ball  is  merely  flipped  with  the  finger  to  produce  the 
tone.  Resonator  is  wood  finished  in  the  beautiful  new  Black  Frost  finish.  Bar  may 
be  used  horiaontally  or  hong  on  the  wall  by  a  hanger  provided  for  that  purpose. 
“.4"  for  orchestra.  “Bb”  for  band. 

Given,  postpaid,  toUh  IS  yearly  subs  at  60c  each.  Only 
6  cents  a  month  for  10  big  issues,  any  one  worth  ten  times 
the  price.  Bandsmen!  Orchestrions!  Get  this  for  your 
rehearsal  room. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
230  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


LAST  MINUTE  CALL 
to  those  who  want  their  Twirling  Baton 
in  time  for  the  Thanksgiving  game. 
Rush  your  35  Suh  orders  today  sure 


It  will  not  hurt  any  student’s  rhythm, 
but  strengthen  it  instead.  The  need 
for  superior  tonal  quality  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  becomes  more  apparent,  and  in 
developing  this  element  we  have  done 
a  good  service  to  the  ensemble  as  well 
as  the  individual. 

The  matter  of  late  hours  has  been 
considered  but  with  supervision  this 
can  be  controlled  quite  satisfactorily. 
So  far  we  have  bad  no  problems.  If 
other  readers  have  had  them,  we  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  them.  Leo  J. 
Schula,  Director  of  Instrumental 
Music. 

••I  Object" 

•  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  your  work.  I  am 
sorry,  however,  that  your  magazine 
has  begun  encouraging  the  formation 
of  dance  orchestras  in  the  schools. 
They  raise  h —  in  plain  English,  with 
our  regular  band  work.  They  also  are 
In  competition  with  the  union  musi¬ 
cians.  Of  course,  these  things  are  a 
matter  for  local  control,  but  a  fellow 
sure  has  a  sweet  time  sometimes.  It 
is  my  candid  belief  that  jazz  has  ab¬ 
solutely  no  place  in  our  public 
schools.  I  played  dance  work  about 
twelve  years  once,  and  it’s  not  the 
blind  prejudice  of  one  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  this  work  when  I  say 
this.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  mak¬ 
ing  any  new  friends  by  this  move, 
and  you  may  lose  many  old  ones. — 
Name  of  correspondent  withheld. 


That  Embouchure 

(Cmtiniird  from  page  18) 

disagree  with  that  statement  but  I 
have  always  found  those  people  to 
have  thin  tones,  lacking  resonance. 
The  lower  lip,  however,  changes  in 
position  and  tension  against  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  the  upper  lip  to  change 
the  pitch  of  the  tone.  Whatever 
pressure  of  the  mouthpiece  against 
the  lip  that  the  player  uses  must  be 
on  the  upper  lip  only.  I  recommend 
a  LITTLE  pressure  against  the  up¬ 
per  lip  in  order  to  produce  a  better 
tone  so  that  only  that  part  of  the  lip 
that  has  been  formed  by  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  known  as  the  embouchure,  will 
have  any  part  in  actually  creating 
the  tone.  There  must  be  little  if  any 
pressure  against  the  lower  lip,  since 
it  most  be  tree  for  instant  changes 
in  order  to  change  the  pitch  of  the 
tone. 

Those  principles  will  give  you  cor¬ 
rect  embouchure  but  you  are  warned 
that  if  you  have  been  using  different 
methods  you  cannot  change  over 
night.  Ask  your  teacher  to  help  yon 
make  the  change.  Do  not  do  it  nn- 
guided. 


•f 


fl.  B.  fl.  FORUM' 

News  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 


•  March  7th  to  11th,  inclusive,  are  the 
dates  definitely  aet  for  the  super 
A.  B.  A.  1936  Annual  Convention  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  information 
came  by  long  distance  telephone,  di¬ 
rect  from  Ernest  Glover  to  The  School 
Musician,  a  few  hours  before  going  to 
press. 

Eugene  Ooossens,  conductor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  to 
whom  honorary  membership  in  the 
association  was  voted  at  the  last  con¬ 
vention  in  Toronto,  has  warmly  re¬ 
plied  hia  acceptance  and  a  formal  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  honor  will  take  place 
at  the  grand  concert  at  which  a  special 
composition  for  band,  which  Mr.  Goos- 
sens  is  now  writing,  will  bo  played  by 
the  one  hundred  piece  band  under  his 
direction.  The  band  will  also  be  di¬ 
rected  by  many  of  the  famous  conduct¬ 
ors  in  our  membership. 


AMERICAN  BANDMASTERS'  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  COMMITTEES— 1934-1935 
EXAMINATION  COMMIT:!  ^E:  Capt. 
Chas.  O'NeiU,  Chairman!  Ha  old  Bach¬ 
man,  Peter  Buys  and  J.  J.  Gagnler. 

RE80LVTION  COMMITTEE;  Ernest 
Glover,  Chairman,'  Victor  Grabel,  Everett 
McCracken,  Walter  Murdock,  Walter 
Smith  and  Eugene  Weldner. 

COLLEGE  a  SCHOOL  BAND  COM¬ 
MITTEE:  Austin  A.  Harding,  Chairman; 
A.  R.  McAllister,  Harold  Bachman,  Rich¬ 
ard  Dunn  and  William  Revelll. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE:  G.  C.  Balnum, 
Chairman;  Lieut.  Chas.  Renter,  Peter 
Buys,  Henry  Fillmore,  J.  J.  Gagnier,  Aus¬ 
tin  A.  Harding,  Capt  Chas.  O’Neill,  Frank 
Simon  and  Ernest  Williams. 

ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE 
(1935) :  Henry  Fillmore,  Ernest  Glover 
and  Frank  Simon. 

MEDAL  COMMITTEE:  Walter  Smith. 
Chairman;  Peter  Buys,  Henry  Fillmore, 
Austin  A.  Harding  and  R.  B.  Hayward. 

PRIZE  COMMITTEE:  Lieut  Chas. 
Benter,  Chairman,  G.  C.  Bainum,  R.  B. 
Hayward,  Karl  King  and  Frank  Simon. 
Benter,  Chairman;  G.  C.  Bainum,  R.  B. 
McAIiister,  Chairman;  Ernest  Glover,  Ed¬ 
win  F.  Goldman,  Ex-officio;  R.  B.  Hay¬ 
ward,  James  Knox,  Capt.  Chas.  O’Neill, 
Frank  Simon,  Walter  Smith,  Ernest  Wil¬ 
liams  and  H.  A.  Vandercook. 

REVISION  OF  INSTRUMENTATION : 
Peter  Buys,  Chairman;  Chas.  Benter, 
Philip  Egner,  Henry  Fillmore,  J.  J.  Gag¬ 
nier,  EMwin  F.  Goldman,  Ex-officio;  R.  B. 
Hayward,  Karl  King,  Walter  Murdoch, 
Capt  Chas.  O’Neill  and  Mayhew  Lake. 


The  following  is  a  short  talk  given 
by  Mrs.  Sousa,  widow  of  the  “March 
King,”  on  the  program: 

"I  am  so  happy  to  have  a  part  in  this 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my 
husband.  It  gives  one  a  strange  sense  of 
peace  and  security  to  know  that  the  world 
is  better  and  richer  for  the  music  of  John 
Philip  Sousa,  who  has  been  called  "The 
Father  of  American  Music.* 

“Perhaps  no  one  realizes  the  greatness 
of  his  genius  more  thoroughly  than  Frank 
Simon  who  was  with  my  husband  as  solo 
cornetist  for  many  years.  Frank  is  offer¬ 
ing  this  concert  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  Mr.  Sousa  as  a  token  not  only 
of  the  esteem  which  he  felt  for  his  be¬ 
loved  leader,  but  of  the  friendship  which 
existed  between  them,  and  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  accord  that  strengthened  it.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  hear  that  many  of  the 
men  formerly  with  my  husband’s  orgran- 
ization  are  now  with  the  Armco  Band — 
the  ‘Boys,’  as  my  husband  affectionately 
called  them. 

“I  wish  to  thank  all  of  you  for  the 
beautiful  tribute  offered  tonight  to  the 
memory  of  John  Philip  Sousa.” 

The  program  was  made  up  entirely 
of  Sousa  compositions,  the  opening 
number  being  a  march,  “Liberty  Bell.” 
The  next  number  was  one  never  pub¬ 
lished,  “Mama  and  Papa.”  Melodies 
from  Sousa’s  opera  “The  Bride  Elect” 
were  played  next  and  then  Mrs.  Sousa 
spoke.  The  other  numbers  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  “Nymphalin,”  the  only  vio¬ 
lin  solo  Sousa  ever  wrote,  played  by 
Jeasie  Strauss  Mayer,  formerly  violin 
soloist  of  Sousa’s  band;  “Manhattan 
Beach”  March;  “The  Black  Man”;  and 
“Wfushington  Post”  March. 


•  The  following  bandmasters  who 
were  voted  into  membership  at  the  To¬ 
ronto  convention,  subject  to  the  usual 
examination,  have  completed  the  ex¬ 
amination  requirements  and  their 
membership  is  now  effective: 

Jamas  C.  Harper,  Lenoir,  North 
Carolina. 

date  W.  Chenette,  Ames,  Iowa. 

G.  S.  Howard,  Mooseheart,  Illinois. 

Joseph  De  Luca,  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  Tucson,  Arizona. 


9  The  weekly  broadcast  of  the  Armco 
Concert  Band,  under  the  direction  of 
Prank  Simon,  dedicated  its  November 
4  program  to  John  Philip  Sousa  in 
commemoration  of  his  birth  on  No¬ 
vember  6. 


•  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  President  of  the 
American  Bandmasters’  Association, 
has  recently  completed  a  sixteen  day 
engagement  at  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Fair  at  Pomona,  California.  During 
that  time  his  band  played  to  500,000 
people,  with  the  greatest  success  since 
the  organization  was  instituted 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Mr.  Clarke  has 
recently  been  enjoying  two  weeks  va¬ 
cation  at  his  orange  ranch  in  Fontana. 
California. 


HURCHDYKEMA 


MODERN  ORCHESTRA 
TRAINING  SERIES 


Winning  aithuBiaatic,  na¬ 
tion-wide  adoption  .  .  . 
Combines^  in  one  group* 
b^inning  and  advanced 
plajera  . . .  Books  I  and  11, 
progreasivelj  arranged. 


PARTS  EACH,  SO  CENTS 
Smd  for  capias  on  approval. 


C.C.  Bl  RCH  ARD  &  CO. 

221  Columbus  Ave..  BOSTON. MASS. 


Send  Your  Orders  for  Band  Music  to 


George  F.  Briegel 

-lAND  MUSIC  SPECIAUSr 


1474  Broadway  •  NEW  YORK 

Latsst  ButtsHn  Ssnt  on  Rsquast 


DANCE  ORCHESTRATIONS 

Cnmnt  a  Post 

^  39c  ^ 

We  Carry  a  Completo  Line  of  Musical 
Accessorlea 

Send  for  New  Bulletin 

GENERAL  MUSICUNS  SUPPLY  CO. 

IM  W.  42nd  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


CLARKE'S 

TROMBONE 


METHOD 

Teachee  How  to  Play  Slide 
Trombone  Correctly. 

Pub.  by  Emeat  Clarke 

167  E.  89fh  St. 
New  York 

Sent  Poatpaid  for  $2.50 


Standard  Music  Examinations! 


“Musical  Mathematics’’  Text. 
Order  your  copy  today  from 

NORTHWEST  MUSIC  CO. 


MINNESOTA 


BAND  &  ORCHESTRA 


CON  DUCTING 


The  complete  Virtuoso  Course  0  ■■■  |||| 
that  regularly  sells  for  $60.00.  Q  Val 
In  txxA  form,  without  ques- 
tion  sheets.  (July  100  bMks. 

VIRTUOSO  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

3231  Main  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TRUMPET  PLAYERS 

A  NEW  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY 
ON  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  TRAIN 
All  Muscles  Involved  in  Mastering  the  Trun^et 
Price  $8.00 

FRED  ELIAS 

3343  SO.  17  ST.  OMAHA.  NEBR. 
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RAY  ROBINSON 

“Altcayt  in  Tune"  MUTE 
for  Trumpet  and  Trombone 
RAY  ROBINSON  MUTE  CO. 

503  Atlantic  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


REMODELED  INSTRUMENTS 

Like  New — Mechanically  Perfect 
Send  for  our  lalttl  Circular 
DtfL  4.  AL  EOCKT  CO..  ISK  BnaAny,  New  Terk 


EXPERT  REPAIR  SERVICE 


Brasses 

Saxophones 


Woodwinds 

Percussion 


THE  DIXIE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

S20  SowU  Wabaah  Are.  Chkafo 


REPAIRING 

OF  CLARINETS.  FLUTES,  OSOES. 
BASSOONS  AND  SAXOPHONES. 

F.  L.  KA8PAR  GO. 

SucccMor  to  Goldbeck  ft  Co. 

•  a  Am,.  caiMoe.  III. 


REPAIRING 

OF  ALL  INSTRUNENTS 

BARGAIN  INSTRUMENTS 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

Smd  for  our  btrttln  lUt  oo  topalr.  lod  loboilt 
InitnuMoU. 

But  ond  8.11  ill  Initrumenti 
NUSICIANS  SUPPLY  CO. 

SIS  NieeiMary  8*.  EKbart  lU. 


ARRANGE  AND  ORCHESTRATE 

ao  l.oeeone— Gunrmnt— cl 
CMESE  M  MODEBN  SEUNfiMG-ttJI 
Step  by  Btra  explaaatioo  and  instructlaii, 
Uluatrated;  leern  to  write,  duets,  trios,  ac- 
companimeoL  iuU  orchaitretioae,  dance  or 
IsEinmate,  etc.  in  20  lasBone  or  refund. 

COOISE  M  MOOEIN  EMiaUSHMENT-SIJI 
Comnlsto  course  in  improvising  end  em- 
baflianina.  definite  rules  and  eramplea. 

‘TIECHErnUTION  CHSir-lk 
Shows  clef,  rane^  aound,  transposition, 
instruction  for  all  instnimente— 

“PEOfESSIONAl  SUOPHONE  TECHNK*— 8 
40  leasoos  for  advanced  students,  detailed 
eaplanadoo  aimilar  to  private  laeenni 
Free  Cataloc 

BEIHOFF  MUSIC  CO. 

5129  W.  North  Ave.  MUwuiAeo.  Wla. 


Mike — Do  you  ever  play  cards  for 
big  stakes? 

Ike — No,  I'm  a  vegetarian. 

0  •  • 

Big  Boss — What’s  the  new  office  boy's 
name? 

Secretary — Ounn. 

Big  Boss — Fire  him. 

•  •  • 

Chief  of  Police— Can  you  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  your  missing  cashier? 

Banker — He  is  about  five  feet,  five 
inches  tall  and  870,000  short. 

•  •  • 

Doug — It  says  the  man  was  shot  by 
his  wife  at  close  range. 

Jack — Then  there  must  have  been 
powder  marks  on  the  body. 

Doug — Yes,  that’s  the  reason  she  shot 
him. 

•  •  • 

1st  woman — Is  your  husband  a  book 
worm? 

2nd  woman — No,  Just  an  ordinary 


Teacher  (calling  at  pupil’s  home) — 
Your  son  has  a  great  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge.  Where  did  he  get  it? 

Mother — He  gets  his  knowledge  from 
me  and  the  thirst  from  his  father. 

•  •  • 

Askit — And  you  wouldn’t  begin  a 
Journey  on  Friday? 

Telllt — Most  certainly  not. 

Askit — That’s  a  silly  superstition. 

Telllt — It’s  no  superstition  In  my 
case.  My  pay  day  is  Saturday. 

•  •  • 

Mrs.  Rodybush  —  Have  you  any 
faith  in  life  insurance? 

Mrs.  Sewsuk — Oh,  yes.  I’ve  collected 
810,000  for  two  husbands  and  they 
weren’t  much  good  either. 

•  •  • 

Cummins — “You’re  good  at  conun¬ 
drums,  try  this  one.” 

Parker — “Sure,  go  ahead.’’ 

Cummins — “Take  away  my  first  let¬ 
ter,  take  away  my  second  letter,  take 
away  all  my  letters,  and  I  am  the  same. 
What  am  IT’ 

Parker — “That’s  easy.  You’re  a  mall 
carrier.” 

•  •  • 

“I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  died.” 

“What  woke  you  up?" 

“The  heat." 

s  •  • 

Pete :  “Junior,  there’s  a  fly  in  your 
coffee.” 

Junior:  “That’s  all  right,  he  won’t 
drink  much.” 

•  •  0 

Young  Liady:  Have  you  any  mall 
for  me? 

Clerk:  What’s  your  name? 

Y.  L,.:  You’ll  find  it  on  the  envelope. 

0  •  • 

Girlfriend:  What’s  that? 

Boyfriend:  A  pawn  ticket. 

O.  F.:  Why  didn’t  you  get  two  so 
we  could  both  go? 


Better  Instruments 
~  Better  Results 
Go  Hand  in  Hand! 


Cheap,  poorly  con¬ 
structed  instruments  are 
bad  risks  at  the  outset. 
Artists  select  the  best! 
Should  you  do  less? 

Haynes  Sterling  Silver 
Flutes,  Piccolos,  Clari¬ 
nets  are  Leaders!  Pro¬ 
nounced  "better  than 
ever"  by  leading  Flut¬ 
ists. 

(Catalog  sent  upon  request) 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

108  MassechusetH  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

^  VIOLINS 

String  players!  Write 
Jba  the  old  reliable  house  of 

Lewis  for  latest  illustrated 
literature  and  price  lists 
of  all  stringed  instruments 
and  accessories.  Send  pos¬ 
tal  today  stating  instrument  you  play. 
You  will  be  very  much  interested  in 
what  the  postman  will  bring  you.  This 
places  you  under  no  obligation  what- 


KINGi  Call  on  ui  for  Kins  band  inttni- 
mentt,  or  write  for  special  oner. 

VECAi  They  are  the  finest  of  guitara 
and  mandoline.  Write  ua  for  information. 

Our  40  yeari’  experience  in  handling  and  re¬ 
pairing  violins  is  at  your  disposal,  without  ob¬ 
ligation.  Write  us  about  any  repair  work  or  ad¬ 
vice  about  new  or  old  violins.  Take  advantagr 
of  this  service.  Ask  for  catalog  36S. 

WM.  S.  LEWIS  &  SON 
207  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Dl. 


SQUIER-TRUED 

STRINGS 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST 
MUSICAL  STRINGS 

See  your  Music  Dealer 
and  insist  upon 
SQUIER-TRUED  STRINGS 

V.  C.  SOUIER  CO. 

Battle  Creek 
Mich. 

GET  THOSE  “35  SUBS”^ 
Before  Thanksgiving 
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‘‘Indiana’* 


Band 


Instruments 


Th«  low  price  and  high  quality 
of  ‘Indiana  Instruments,  Inelud* 
ing  all  brass  Instrumentfc  for  the 
band,  trombones,  cornets  and  trum* 
pets,  basses,  baritones  and  mello- 
phones,  saxophones  and  clarinets; 
have  enabled  many  schools  to 
quickly  organise  and  develop  fine 
bands.  Our  band  organisers  will 
be  glad  to  help  you.  Without  ob¬ 
ligation  of  any  kind,  write  for  cat¬ 
alog  and  suggest  time  when  our 
band  organizer  may  call  with  sam¬ 
ples  and  complete  details  of  our 
simple  weekly  payment  plan.  Write 
today  sure. 


Band  Organisation  Dept. 

IXDIAXA 

Band  Instrument  Co. 

Subiidiaryo/  the  Martin  Band  Jnttrument  Co. 

ELKHART.  INDIANA _ 


The 

Brass 

Quartet 

{CoutiHMCii  from  puyc 

notouy  of  the  average  brass  quartet. 

1  have  tried  to  point  here  how  by 
all  odds  the  horn  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  member  of  the  ensemble.  And 
how  that  the  presence  of  the  horn  de¬ 
mands  a  trumpet  rather  than  a  cornet. 
If  a  cornet  were  used  it  would  then 
be  better  to  change  the  trombone  to 
euphonium.  I  believe  that  a  little 
rumination  of  these  considerations  and 
a  little  observation  in  handling  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  combinations  will  be  con¬ 
vincing  that  this  combination  has 
more  actual  musical  potentialities  as 
a  chambre  combination  les  cuivres 
than  any  other  quatuor  possible  at  the 
present 

In  addition  to  the  considerations 
already  mentioned  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  thing  has  range.  It 
has  good  solid  bass  and  easily  used 
treble.  This  tessitura  is  about  cen¬ 
trally  located  in  the  linien-system  and 
therefore  never  gives  the  impression 
of  special  usage  in  achieving  either  of 
its  ends — comparable  say  as  the  string 
quartet  to  a  quartet  of  ’cellos.  What 
our  combination  lacks  in  absolute 
blend  as  compared  to  a  quartet  of 
four  of  a  kind  is  more  than  made  up 
by  the  several  mentioned  conditions. 
The  quartet  of  horns  is  no  doubt  more 
scholarly,  and  it  certainly  has  a  mons¬ 
trous  range,  but  this  tessitura  is  so 
located  that  the  listener  soon  becomes 
aware  of  the  effect  of  special  usage. 

This  is  again  a  comparison  of  the 
’cellos  to  the  string  quartet.  Incident¬ 
ally  the  horn  quartet  is  finally  lack¬ 
ing  in  brilliance  in  any  spread  of  the 
score.  Also  our  combination  allows 
the  use  of  full  damper  effect  which 
would  not  be  possible  with  any  com¬ 
bination  admitting  a  baritone  or  eu¬ 
phonium.  It  is  however  eminently,  very 
eminently,  possible  that  my  contention 
is  fallacious,  and  such  being  the  case 
I  should  be  pleased  to  have  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  any  readers.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  and  technical  discussions  and 
contentions  to  one  side,  it  is  the  hope 
of  myself  and  of  the  Winfield  boys 
that  all  other  people  connected  with 
brass  quartets  will  have  as  much  en¬ 
joyment  from  them  as  we  have  had, 
and  that  they  will  always  be  as  hos¬ 
pitably  used  as  we  were  in  Des  Moines 
— and,  most  important,  that  more  good 
composers  will  in  the  future  take  a 
few  minutes  after  dinner  to  scratch 
out  real  brass  tunes. 


THE 

SOPRANI-LUTTBEG 
PIANO  ACCORDION 


The  snpreme  achievement  in  ac¬ 
cordions!  A  hundred  per  cent 
pianthtype  keyboard  for  BASS  as 
well  as  ’TREBLE!  No  more  baf¬ 
fling  buttons.  No  compromises 
or  makeshifts.  Ploy  it  exactly 
like  a  piano.  Play  standard  piano 
music  without  analyzing. 

A.  Piano  Accordion  that  is 
really  PLAYED  like  a  piano! 

’The  ingenious,  patented  Luttheg 
mechanism  replaees  old-style  bass 
buttons  with  a  piano-type  key¬ 
board  arranged  in  a  compact 
semi-circle  for  easy  fingering. 
Without  even  moving  your  arm 
yon  command  a  range  of  three 
full  chromatic  octaves  and  a 
third. 

Here  at  last  is  a  doubling  instru¬ 
ment  a  piano  player  can  pick  up 
and  play  without  months  of  study. 
Within  a  few  days  yon  can  play 
it  creditably.  In  a  few  weeks  yon 
can  play  it  practically  as  well  as 
yon  now  play  the  plimo! 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet! 

Write  today  for  free  booklet  fust 
issued  which  gives  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  sensational  new 
accordion.  There's  no  obligation. 

CONTINENTAL 

MUSIC  COMPANY 

Dept.  1122 

630  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago 


Made  of  finest  quality,  carefully  select¬ 
ed  Spanish  cane.  With  crescent  shaped 
edges,  and  a  sturdy  heart.  Finished, 
stamped  and  graded  in  five  strengths. 

For  Details 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
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Hundreds 
of  Photos 
of  WINNING 
School  Musicians 


YOU’LL  like  this  new  magazine.  Packed  full 
of  pictures  and  breezy  news  devoted  100 
to  the  school  field.  Hundreds  of  photos  of 
School  Bands . . .  Orchestras . . .  Ensembles . . .  and 
Soloists.  Winners  of  big  honors  at  local  and  na¬ 
tional  contests.  Boys  and  girls  who  are  making 
school  music  history.  Here’s  a  valuable  book 
you’ll  want  to  keep  as  a  permanent  souvenir. 
It’s  valuable.  Yet  it’s  absolutely  free.  Just  ask 
your  music  dealer  for  a  copy  of  SCHOOL 
BAND  NEWS  or  write  direa  to  the  faaory. 

C.  G.  CONN,  J^d.,  1142  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


ASK  YOUR  MUSIC  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


How  to  Play 

The 

Violin 

(CoHtiMHci  from  page  16) 

good  foundation.  This  important  fac¬ 
tor  should  be  held  in  mind  when  start¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  other  fingers  on 
the  different  strings. 

In  my  Preparatory  Violin  School  for 
Beginners,  Opus  it.  Book  i,  these 
ideas  are  systematically  used  and 
carefully  graded. 

The  Study  of  tho  Seal* 

This  important  part  of  violin  study, 

1  have  discovered  in  my  contact  with 
many  teachers  at  my  Teachers  Train¬ 
ing  Courses  at  the  Chicago  Musical 
College,  has  been  grossly  neglected, 
and  as  much  depends  on  the  study 
of  the  scale.  Its  Introduction  to  the 
student  should  be  carefully  under¬ 
taken. 

The  study  of  the  scale  can  be  safely 
started  when  the  student  has  a  fair 
control  of  the  bow  and  fingers.  With 
the  normal  student,  after  a  period  of 
six  months’  study,  I  think  scale  study 
should  be  introduced.  In  teaching 
scales  to  the  beginner,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  him 
understand  that  each  major  scale  is 
constructed  in  the  same  manner.  1 
would  not  at  this  stage  mention  any¬ 
thing  regarding  minor  scales.  Have 
him  write  the  scales  and  visualize 
that  the  half-steps  always  occur  be¬ 
tween  3  and  4,  and  7  and  8. 

The  most  important  item  in  scale 
playing  is  correct  pitch.  This  is  more 
important  than  one  at  first  seems  to 
realize  because  a  student  with  good 
sense  of  pitch  usually  plays  correct 
major  scales  from  the  note  with  which 
he  starts.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size  again  to  carefully  obtain  the  cor¬ 
rect  pitch  when  starting  the  scale. 
An  excellent  plan  is  to  have  the  stu¬ 
dent  stop  between  each  tone  and  lis¬ 
ten  and  correct  the  intonation  before 
proceeding  to  the  next  tone.  This 
way  of  Introducing  scale  study  may 
seem  slow  in  the  beginning  but  will 
get  the  very  best  results  in  the  long 
run. 

The  young  student  has  a  mental 
hazard  regarding  the  scales  which  in¬ 
clude  many  sharps  and  flats,  for  in¬ 
stance  the  scales  of  E  major,  B  major, 
E  Plat  Major,  etc.  I  wish  to  cite  the 
following  incident  When  working 
with  teachers  in  my  training  classes 
I  call  upon  the  preparatory  teachers 
at  the  College  to  send  in  their  younger 
pupils  and  demonstrate  to  the  class 
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NOW  is  the  TIME 

To  Uniform  Your 

School  Band 

B— ppy,  M»tly  oalformed 
banda  are  a  center  of  at- 
tmrflnn  at  aay  fnnrtion — 
football  pamee.  etadent  ral- 
Uee,  eoneerta  or  paradea. 
Plan  aow  to  equip  jour 
band  or  drum  eorpa  with 
amart  nnlforma  by  Klein. 
,  _  \  Tailored  to  Indlrldnal 
t'^  ^meaaore;  all  wools  (aat 
colors  hlyh  quality  tab* 
rira— -raiaproofed  by  ape> 
dal  prooeaa.  Klein  gnar- 
ante^  label  aewn  In 
every  rarment.  Depend 
upon  Kleln’a  80  yeara  of 
experience  combined  with 
moat  modem  tailoring 
methoda  known. 

Write  today  for  fabric 
aamplea  and  thia  year’s 
reasonable  prieea. 

D.  Klein  &  Brothers,  Inc. 

Specialists  in  School  Band  Uniforms 
715-111*119  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Designs  IN  COLORS 
NEW 

Uniform  Catalog 


TiM  Uolvanitr  of  nilaali  Bead, 
the  larcatt  Mbool  btad  In  tba 
world;  tho  Jollot  Blfb  Behool 
Band.  four  tlmas  Nttloool 
Chtnipi — thoM  wondorful  orton- 
lutloDi  and  minr  othw  tcbool 
bands  In  ovory  aUto  of  tbs 
Union,  uao  and  aodorao  Do* 
Moulin  unlfonaa. 

Let  Us  Uniform 
YOUR  Band  Also 

Writs  tor  caUloc  (stylo  book) 
and  sanaploo  wbicn  will  bo  aaot 
(TOO  to  prospoetlTo  purcbaaora. 


DeMoulin  Bros.&Co. 


1(M1  South  Fourth  St 


Greenville,  Illinois 


ROYAL 

TAILORED 

UNIFORMS 

FIT  PERFECTLY 
LAST  LONG 
COST  LITTLE 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog, 
nmplca  and  prices  today. 

Rijral  Unifom  Company 

916  WALNUT  ST. 
DEPT.  8 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Colorful 

and 

Ditfincfiva 


For 

Your 

School 

Band 


AMERICAN  UNIFORM  CO 
1 34  S.  ELEVENTH  ST. 


PHILA.,  PA. 


the  manner  in  which  a  student  is  to  | 
be  handled  and  helped.  j 

A  boy  about  nine  years  of  age  was  ! 
sent  into  class  one  day.  The  child  | 
had  about  a  year’s  instruction  and  I  | 
asked  him  how  many  flat  and  sharp 
scales  he  had  studied.  He  answered 
that  he  had  studied  the  sharp  scales 
including  D  Major,  and  the  flat  scales 
including  B  Flat  Major.  I  followed  up 
my  question  by  asking  him  if  he  could 
play  a  scale  in  flve  sharps  (B  Major). 
This  seemed  to  frighten  him  and  he 
said,  “Oh,  no,  that’s  too  dlfllcult.’’ 

Then  I  asked  him  if  he  could  play 
a  scale  with  six  flats  and  I  received 
the  same  answer.  I  took  him  in  hand 
and  had  him  play  the  key  of  B  flat, 
starting  on  the  O  string  and  using 
his  fourth  Anger  instead  of  any  open 
string.  This  he  played  very  well  in 
tune  and  with  understanding  regard¬ 
ing  the  different  intervals.  After  play¬ 
ing  this  a  couple  of  times  I  raised  his 
second  Anger  from  B  flat  to  B  natural 
and  again  cautioned  him  to  use  his 
fourth  Anger.  This  placed  him  in  B 
Major. 

The  child  played  the  scale  exactly 
as  well  in  tune  as  he  did  the  B  flat, 
not  realizing  that  be  was  playing  in 
flve  sharps.  I  did  the  same  thing  with 
the  O  scale,  starting  with  the  third 
Anger  on  the  D  string,  later  drawing 
the  tone  back  a  half  step  to  G  flat 
which  put  him  into  six  flats.  This  he 
also  played  perfectly  In  tune.  Then  I 
wrote  both  scales  on  the  blackboard 
and  explained  to  him  that  all  scales 
were  constructed  alike  and  not  to  be 
afraid  to  play  in  any  key  if  he  got 
his  correct  pitch  to  start  with  and 
watched  the  correct  steps  and  half¬ 
steps. 

I  bring  out  this  point  because  it  Is 
a  general  thought  that  the  more 
sharps  and  flats  occur  in  the  signature 
the  more  difficult  the  scale  is  to  play, 
although  etudes  and  pieces  written  in 
the  more  difficult  keys  do  require 
more  technique  and  study.  I  advise 
the  teacher  to  try  this  experiment 
with  the  beginner  in  scale  study  and 
I  feel  sure  it  will  make  the  task 
easier  for  the  student. 

In  the  article  to  follow  I  will  take 
up  the  subject  of  the  scales  passing 
thru  the  different  positions,  and  their 
manner  of  study. 

Suggestions  Listed  Below  May  Prove 
of  Value  to  the  Student 

1.  The  Mr  should  be  used  es  e  corrective 
medium  only. 

2.  The  Perfection  Chin  Rest  makes  the  cac.- 
rect  holding  of  the  violin  easier. 

3.  When  allotting  a  certain  time  for  student 
practice,  divide  it  in  such  a  way  that 
will  benefit  the  student  most. 

4.  Tho  average  pupil  does  not  leave  the 
first  position  during  tho  first  year.  The 
fundamentals  must  be  thoroughly  under 
stood  before  proceeding  to  the  higher 
positions. 


Tailored  to  Fit 

And  They  STAY  Fit 

Military  precision  I  That’s  what  you  want 
to  see  in  a  marcfainK  band.  Smart,  perfect  fit¬ 
ting  uniforms  are  essential.  M-L  uniforms  are 
not  only  tailored  to  fit,  but  they  hold  their 
shape  and  give  years  of  wear.  A  style  de¬ 
signed  exclusively  for  your  band  by  our  de¬ 
signers,  or  dosens  of  stock  models  to  choose 
from.  All  fabrics,  all  colors.  Prices  lowest. 
Write  for  our  style  charts,  samples,  and  prices. 
You  will  be  glad  for  years  that  you  bought 
'  '-L  uniforms. 

MAIER-LAVATY  CO. 

DepL  S 

2141-45  Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago 


PETTIBONE 

IRA.  UNIFORMS 

/or 

^  SCHOOL 
BANDS 

High  Class  Tailoring 
with  Style.  Fit  and  Com¬ 
fort.  UNION  MADE. 

Send  for  Catalog  362S 
Samplea  and  Piioea 
Moat  Prize  winning  banda 
wear  nniforma  made  by 

The  Pettibooe  Bros.  Mf{.  Co. 

Uniforms  and  Lodge  SnppUes 
OndMaa.  Ohio 
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FOR  YOUR  BAND 
Thoy  ghro  you  lasHog 
satirfacfion. 

Writ*  for 
Freo  Catalog  and 
Qoth  Samples 

MMiMvt  N.  M.  A 
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UNIFORMSJL 


for  SCHOOL  BANDS 

In  kaeDlns  with  our  ihican — '‘Amer- 
lea’i  Moat  ProcrMilvo  Uniform  Houw" 
— we  train  offer  for  the  19S4-S5 
Seaton,  Quality,  Vtlne  and  Stylet 
new  and  ezelutive  with  Craddeekl 
befdrb  tou  but— WBITWI 
for  our  NXW  ltS4-SS  (XkPB 
FOLDEB  or  NEW  GENERAL 
BAND  CATALOG  415-B.  Ea- 
clualvo  Stylo  and  Quality — 
Ubdorate  Prleet. 


CRADDOCK  COMPANv\ 

CHAD0^C,K  BLOC  KANSAS  CITY  MO  \ 


Get  this  Book 
"How  to  Twirl  a  Baton" 
$1.00 


A  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 


WHAT  about  that  biq  Thanbgiving  gama— whan  you  go  strutting  down  tha  fiald 
with  tha  band?  Couldn't  you  blow  morn  lustily  it  you  wara  playing  on  your  vary 
own  instrumant?  Right  now  is  a  splandid  tima  to  taka  advantaga  of  tha  wondarful 
bargains  listad  balow.  No  mattar  if  you  naad  a  raad  or  a  tuba,  I  am  cartain  that 
at  laast  ona  of  our  "Bargains"  will  ba  "just  what  I  naad."  Gratchan  Prauss. 


35  WORDS  FOR  »1.00- 


MUSICIANS  WANTED:  To  send  for  free 
information  in  onr  20  lesson  course  in  composi¬ 
tion  and  arrangements.  Highly  recommended 
by  leading  publishers.  Easy  payment  plans. 
We  have  over  200  successful  students.  Ed. 
Chenette,  DeKalb,  Illinois. _ 

DIRECTORS:  Develop  that  clarinet  section. 
Play  duets,  trios  with  easy  piano  accompani¬ 
ment.  New  music  in  new-style  arrangements. 
Try  “Holidays",  “Three  Musketeers”,  “Sky¬ 
larks”,  on  approval.  Send  for  catalog.  North- 
west  Music  Co.,  Mankato  Minnesota. 
ATTENTION:  Just  received  from  Press: 
“Bridging  the  Gap” — a  new  band  book  com¬ 
prising  complete  repertoire  for  First  Year 
Bands  by  Irving  Cheyette  and  Charles  J.  Rob¬ 
erts.  Price  SO.JO  per  book.  Carl  Fischer, 

Inc.,  306  W.  Wabash,  Chicago. _ 

ATTENTION :  Easy  clarinet  solos  with  piano 
accompaniment^  written  for  the  clarinet  by  a 
teacher  of  the  instrument.  Endorsed  by  music 
supervisors  and  teachers  everywhere.  Starter’s 
Walts,  grade  ;  Valse  Jeanette,  grade  1 ;  Jun¬ 
ior  Intermezzo,  grade  1;  Valse  Juanita,  grade 
1;  Geraldine  Caprice,  made  lj5.  Price  25c 
each  copy.  Excellent  clarinet  reeds  for  65c  a 
dozra.  Several  of  the  best  known  brands  of 
clarinet  reeds  $1.00  a  dozen  (assorted)  while 
they  last.  M.  A.  Trippett,  Bartlesville.  Okla¬ 
homa. 

PLAY  HOT  SAXOPHONE:  Complete  course 
by  Thompson  the_  master  teacher.  For  teacher 
or  pupil.  Get  this  successful  course  and  play 
modern  saxophone — $2.00  postpaid.  Caton 
Publishing  (^mpany,  811  So.  Hill  St.,  Los  An- 

geles,  California.  _ 

PLAY  THE  HARMONICA:  You  have  heard 
Borrah  Minevitch  and  his  Rascals  on  the  Ra¬ 
dio.  Get  his  “Blue  Rhythm  Band  Harmonica” 
with  a  5-minnte  instructor  and  book  with  200 
songs,  all  for  $1.00.  W.  G.  HUvin,  3547  E. 

165th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. _ 

REEDS:  Oboe  reeds,  hand  made,  easy  blow¬ 
ing,  ready  to  play,  no  further  scraping  needed. 
Give  these  fine  reeds  a  trial.  70c  each  and 
your  old  tubes;  3  for  $2.00.  Russell  Saunders, 
Elkhom,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE:  Music  rack  banners;  band  stand 
tenants;  Elaborate,  Brilliant.  Adds  pres¬ 
tige.  Velvet  background,  diamond  sparwles, 
brilliants,  with  name,  monograms,  etc.  Won¬ 
derful  flw.  Used  by  leading  orchestras  every¬ 
where.  $2.50  each.  Headmiarters  Originat¬ 
ors,  World’s  Wonders,  849  Cornelia,  Chicago, 
Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALE:  100  Grey  Cadet  Band  Coats. 
$3.00  each.  Caps  $1.00.  Military  Cadet  uni¬ 
forms.  Regulation  and  Legion  style  Band 
coats.  Other  uniforms.  Bargain  prices.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Jandorf,  172  West  81st  Street, 
New  York,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Musicians  Mess  Eton  jackets. 
Best  grade  $3 ;  next  $2 ;  O>lor  black  with 
white  pearl  buttons  (used).  Silver  sashes  $1. 
Leaders  jackets  $3.  Tuxedo  Suits  $10.  White 
mess  jackets  $3.  Bargains  in  scenery  and  cos¬ 
tumes.  Stamp  brings  list.  Wallace,  2416 
North  Halsted,  Chicago.  Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Conn  lightweight  sousapbone, 
BBI^  32k,  practically  new  $175.00.  Martin  Bb 
Baritone,  brass  lacquered,  like  new  $40.00. 
Martin  trumpet,  silver  plated,  gold  bell,  with 
case,  practically  new  $50.00.  Joseph  Jiran, 
1333  W.  18th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Conn  silver  plated  cornet  with 
case,  perfect  condition.  $20.00.  One  strictly 
hand  made  violin.  Brilliant  powerful  tone,  fine 
for  orchestra,  a  high  grade  instrument.  $12.00 
case  and  bow  included.  Weston,  37  Cedar  St., 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Buffett  Bodim  System,  Clari¬ 
net,  wood,  17-6  in  case,  $55.00.  This  has 
never  been  used.  Oboe-Conservatory  system 
cost  new  $360.00;  a  barnin  at  $90.00.  Mrs. 
Arvine  C.  IGudinger,  520  N.  Thomon  Street, 
Creatine,  Ohio. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Pedler  bass  clarinet,  wood, 
Boehm  System,  with  case,  completely  over¬ 
hauled;  also  Buescher  Tenor  Saxophone,  like 
new  with  case;  50  pur  heavy  drum  sticks. 
All  very  reasoimbly  priced.  The  Stiller  Com- 
pany,  210  Cherry  St.,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 


A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  that  wiU  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  your  violinist  friend.  5  Boxes, 
“Old  Cremona”  rosin,  postpaid,  $1.  A  $1.50 
value.  To  readers  of  School  Musician  only. 
Used  Inr  prominent  soloists.  Evans,  794-(j, 

Perry,  Florida. _ 

VIOLINS:  Genuine  Italian  Violins:  Lorenzo 
Vendapane;  Eurice  Rocca;  J.  B.  Ceruti;  F.  B. 
Prnsenda ;  S.  Scarampella ;  Romeo  Antoni- 
azzi;  G.  Pedrazzini;  V.  Postiglioni;  P.  Sgara- 
botto;  Jos.  Klotz.  Prices  on  application.  B. 
Maucen,  1158  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New 

York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  2  Old  Italian  Violins;  Lowest 
prices ;  Excellent  condition ;  Rocco  and  Tea- 
tore  school ;  in  perfect  condition.  Modando, 

300)4  W.  51st  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

BARGAINS:  In  high  type  of  Used  Instru¬ 
ments.  Send  for  our  list  and  complete  prices. 
Write  us  what  you  need.  We  have  everything 
musical  and  take  your  instrument  in  trade. 
Sansone  Musical  Instruments,  Inc.,  1658 

Broadway,  at  51st  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

WE  BUY,  rent,  sell  and  exchange  musical  in¬ 
struments  of  all  kinds.  What  have  yon  got? 
What  do  yon  want  I  Boehm  system  clannet, 
$12.50.  Silver  Plated  trumpet,  $9.50.  Other 
sensational  bargains.  Musical  Instrument  Ex- 

change.  Elkhart,  Indiana. _ 

FOR  SALE:  York  Sousaphone,  trunk,  only 
used  once;  good  condition,  cost  $85.00;  will 
sacrifice  for  $30.00.  F.  N.  Tascano.  227  W. 
17th  Street.  Norfolk.  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE:  Lor6e,  Cabut,  Pontier  Oboes, 
English  Horns,  Conservatory  system,  covered 
finger  holes  or  open  rings.  First  class  profes¬ 
sional  instruments  with  accurate  intonation, 
prices  ranging  from  ^25.00  to  $250.00.  Albert 
J.  Andraud,  2871  Erie  Avenue,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  Holton.  BBb  sousaphone,  silver 
plated,  excellent  condition,  $125.00.  Conn  BBb 
recording  bass,  silver  plated,  gold  bell  excellent 
condition,  $150.00.  String  bass,  new,  flat  back, 
reinforced  edges,  $65.00.  Joseph  Jiran,  1333 

W.  18th  Street,  (Tiicago,  Itlinois. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Slightly  used  guitar  specials: 
Martin  $30.00  model— $15.00:  Gibson  $50.00 
model — ^0.00:  National  Metal  $45.00  model 
—$15.00:  Dobro  $80.00  model  -$38.00:  Kay 
Kraft  $35.00  model — $15.00:  Ediphone  $35.00 
model— ^18.00.  Standard  makes — fine  condi¬ 
tion.  Pe^er  Music  Co.,  16  E.  6th  Street,  St. 

Paul,  Minnesota. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Gibson  mandolin  with  case, 
style  F4.  Fine  condition.  Cost  new  S180.00. 
Sell  for  $60.00  cuh.  Inniection  permitted  at 
express  ofl5ce.  Richard  K.  V^alentine,  Rome, 
Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Rebuilt  ebonite,  woiM  or  metal 
Boehm  clarinets  in  cases  $27.50.  Silver  plated 
cornets  or  trombones  $25.00.  New,  shopworn 
S.  P.  24”  BBb  sousaphone  $125.00.  Many 
other  bargains  including  streM  drums  and 
corps  equipment.  Wallace  Music  House,  4236 
Wilcox  St.,  Chicago.  Illinoit. 


All  Aluminum 
^  String  Bass 

Deaigned  and  Sponaored 

ir'- 


Cannot  Warp  or  Split 
Endorsed  by  AuthorKies 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkaUe 
achievements  in  the  construction 
of  modem  musical  instraments.  Dest¬ 
ined  to  replace  the  wood  bass  among 
both  amateurs  and  professionals,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  school  orchestras.  Made 
entirely  of  light,  strong,  electrically 
welded  Duraluminum,  except  the 
fingerboard.  Cannot  warp,  split  or 
crack  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  As 
light  in  weight  as  wood  bass  •uli 
beautifully  fi^shed.  Possesses  deep, 
resonant  tone  of  cello-like  purity  and 
quick,  easy  response.  Endorsed  by 
many  prominent  directors  and  music 
supervisors. 

NEW  LOW  PRICE 

Prices  recently  t%U>$tantiaUy  reduced. 
Write  now  for  eomfdete  literature  and 
new  prices.  Also  special  introduetorp 
offer  to  schools.  No  obligation. 

C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd. 

1194  Conn  Bldg.  Elkhart,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE:  Yes.  “Adams”  sells  a  high 
grade  professional  Boehm  Clarinet,  wood,  ebo¬ 
nite.  or  silver:  at  one-third  regular  value. 
$35.00  on  approval;  many  other  bargains  in 
instruments.  Adams  Music  House.  1549-51 
U>Te  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. _ 


REEDS:  The  Litke  Bassoon  Reeds.  All  hand 
idly  for  Heckel  bassoon.  Produce 
tone.  Price  6  for  $4.50.  P.  Li^e, 
3078  Hull  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York  City, 
New  York.  . 


A  Yearly  Sub.  to 
The  School  Musician 

Makes  the  Perfect 

Christmas  Gift 


THE  FAVORITE  WITH  SOLOISTS  AND  FIRST  CHAIR  MEN 


The  Master  Model  Cornet  No.  2 


aplete  i-oriiet  Sec- 
of  prominent 
;.1<  use  and  endorse 
Master  Model  Cor- 


The  Cornet  that  won 
the  recognition  and  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  world’s 
foremost  Cornetists  and 
Bandmasters. 


chart  below  shows 
proportion  of  King 
ji  ts  used  in  these  fa- 
1,  bands  by  their 
lU’iii  soloists! 

Season  193  i 


You  will  play  better 
with  this  King  Master 
Model  Cornet.  Try  it! 


“//  a  man  write  a  better 
book,  preach  a  better 
sermon  or  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  mouse  trap  than  his 
neighbor.  Though  he 
build  his  home  in  the 
woods  the  world  will 
make  a  beaten  path  to 
his  door.” 


u.  s. 

NAVY 

BAND 


J.  Walker 


W.  Elttreim 


So  said  Emerson  in  1889 
and  is  exemplified  by 
Mr.  H.  N.  White,  in  the 
many  years  of  indefatig¬ 
able  effort  to  produce  a 
better  instrument  than 
his  neighbor.  Today 
there  is  a  beaten  path  to 
the  H.  N.  White  factory 
which  branches  out  to 
all  corners  of  the  earth. 
Men  of  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  reputation  as 
soloists  and  first  chair 
men  use  and  endorse 
the  famous  Master  Model 
Cornet.  Soloists  in  the 
Goldman  Band,  Walter 
Smith  Band,  Frank 
Simon  Band,  Herbert 
Clarke’s  Band,  Marine 
Band,  Navy  Band,  Ar¬ 
thur  Pryor's  Band,  Ern¬ 
est  Williams’  Band,  not 
to  mention  innumerable 
Symphony  players,  use 
King  instruments. 

These  are  the  men  who 
are  competent  to  judge; 
these  are  the  men  who 
have  created  the  beaten 
path  and  all  because  H. 
N.  White  produced  a 
better  instrument.  Can 
you  therefore  afford  to 
use  anything  else  but 
the  best  if  you  want  to 
achieve  success?  The 
answer  is  very  evident. 


WALTER 

SMITH 

BAND 


•ItcrM.  Smith 


Roy  Whitehouae  Walter  Smith,  Jr. 


Stewart  Smith 


Aaron  Shapiro 


FRANK 

SIMON 

BAND 


Ffmak  Simon 


Henry  Wohlgemuth  August  Schaefer  Herbert  Tiemeyer 


Chas.  Munger 


Roland  E.  Bellstedt 


THE 

GOLDMAN 

BAND 


Edwia  Franko 
Goldman 


Frank  Elsass 


ERNEST 

WILLIAMS 

BAND 


Eracat  S. 
WUiiaau 


Ned  Mahoney  Leonard  B.  Smith  Alhin  Johnaon 


*•  8.  Tyler  Floyd  Hooae 
-Cornet  Soloiata  of 

municipal  BAND 


J-  P-  White  W.  Kemp  N.  Ciccheae  B. 

CORNET  SECTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  MARINE  BAND 


GET  IN  THE  RING- 
PLAY  A  KING. 


lorke.  IHrertor 


FIRST  DIVISION  WINNERS 


ALBERT  HATCH,  Aunn.  IIIL 
nei*  (bdow).  Pint  dirniaQ 
vinner — TUBA — 1934.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Weet  Ui|h  Auras 
Band.  Woo  on  s  Conn  38K 
Soumnhone.  Wrote  us  on  Mar 
31,  1934:  “We  have  trM  them 
all  and  Coon  is  our  chaiee.** 


AT  THE  1934  NATIONAL  CONTEST 


Bia  OBLENIS,  LoiMimert,  IndL 

ana  (b^wL  Pint  division  winner — 
BARITONE — 1934.  Won  on  a  Conn 
srfaich  he  has  played  f  or  three  yean. 
B'roteusJuly  18, 1934:  “Conn  instru¬ 
ments  are  very  easy  to  play  and  supe¬ 
rior  in  tone." 


J.  FRANKUN  STENBERG,  EMdimt. 

Indiana  (at  left).  First  division  win¬ 
ner — TROMBONE — 1934.  Alsoplaya 
baritonei  n  Elkhart  High  School  Band. 
WooonaConn24HTrombone.  Wrote 
on  June  26,  1934:  “Conn  instruments 
are  the  finest  on  earth.” 

★  ★  ★ 

%All  Comm  tisthmomtals  art  gtuiramUed  to 
b*  volmmtary  mmd  gtmmimt  txprtniomt  of 
opimiom  for  u/hicb  mo  paymemt  of  amjr  hima 
bas  boom  or  wiU  b*  miaat. 


LEE  LYBORQER,Oaa|e,  Iowa  (below).  Fint 
division  winner — BARITONE — 1934.  Member 
of  the  O^e  High  School  Band.  Won  on  a  Conn 
Euphonium.  Wrote  us  May  31, 1934:  “Can  get 
biner  and  better  tone  than  on  any  other  mak^ 
Have  tried  them  alL" 


G  G.  CONN,  Ltd^  1142  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


THE  national  high  school  contests  it  is  inspiring 
Xm.  to  note  the  improved  standards  of  performance  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  the  trend 
toward  better  and  better  instrumental  equipment. 

In  school  music  today — as  in  the  professional  fields — 
Conn  Band  Instruments  are  truly  the  "choice  of  the  art¬ 
ists.”  All  the  bands  that  won  first  division  honors  in  1934, 
showed  a  strong  preference  for  Conns,  as  shown  in  detail, 
in  a  previous  advertisement.  Among  the  solo  and  en¬ 
semble  winners  Conns  also  scored  heavily. 

Here  are  eight  more  Conn-equipped  soloists  who  won 
first  division  honors  at  the  1934  "National.”  Among  these 
prize  w  inners  there  were  more  Conns  than  all  other  makes 
combined.  Why  not  profit  by  their  example? 

You  are  invited  to  try  the  new  model  Conns  at  your 
music  dealer’s  store.  Or  write  us  for  our  latest  catalog. 
Please  mention  instrument  in  which  you  are  most  interested. 


HASKELL  SEXTON,  HmiN. 
Ian,  Mo.  Fint  diviaion  win¬ 
ner — (X)RNET — 1934.  Won 
on  a  Conn  Victa  Comet 
which  be  baa  played  for  three 
yeara.  Member  of  tbe  Hamil¬ 
ton  High  SeboolBand. 

ROBERT  R.  DE  HART, 
PiMblo,  CMoratfo  (bdoi^ 
Fint  diiiaion  winner-COR- 
NET— 1934.  Won  ona  Conn 
Victor  ComeL  la  aaaialant 
director  of  tbe  High  School 
band  and  orcbeatra.  Wrote 
ua  on  June  25.  1934:  “Have 
never  been  aatiafied  with  any 
other  inatrument  and  have 
tried  them  alL” 


ROBERT  I SELE,  HwrWluri,  Pann.  Fint 

diviaion  winner — TROMBONE — 1933  and 
1934.  Won  on  a  Conn  24H.  Wrote  on 
January  6.  1934:  “I  have  tried  all  other 
reputable  makea  and  find  Conn  by  far  tbe 
moat  aatiafactory  to  me.” 


JAMES  H.  STIEHL,  Chwlaa  CHy. 

I  awa  (bdow).  Fint  diviaion  winnn 
—BARITONE-1932. '33  and ’34. 
Won  on  a  Conn  60t  Euphoniam. 
Alao  playa  Conn  Connqueror  Trom¬ 
bone  in  Charlea  City  High  Sehoal 
Band.  Wrote  ua  on  July  18,  1934; 
“I  believe  Conn  inatrumenta  are  on- 
aurpaaaed." 


